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A NEW METHOD FOR TESTING ADVERTISING 
AND A PSYCHOLOGICAL SALES BAROMETER 


Developed Through Experiments Among 14,000 Con- 
sumers, by 60 Representatives of the Psychological 
Corporation 


Described by 
HENRY C. LINK, Ph. D. 


New York, N. Y. 
December 21, 1933. 


Dear Dr. Porter: 

In view of the unique character of these studies, involving as 
they do the voluntary cooperation of some 60 psychologists and 
several hundred of their students, a word of explanation as to 
their origin and conduct is in order. As managing director of the 
Psychological Corporation, this gives me a peculiar pleasure, 


because these studies demonstrate that the vision of the eminent 
psychologists who founded the Psychological Corporation in 1921 
was truly prophetic. Aside from the specific merits of the studies 
themselves, they illustrate the achievement of an ideal expressed 
in the Corporation’s charter, namely, that psychologists would 
cooperate in scientific studies of a practical nature even to the 
extent of contributing their time and effort without immediate 
financial remuneration. Indirectly, these studies have led to other 
studies paid for by business organizations; but taken by them- 
selves, they represent the expenditure, in commercial equivalents, 
of about $25,000. The results of this research, through this and 
other articles, is made available to all those interested in scientific 
market research in its psychological aspects. 

In the fall of 1931, my associate, Dr. Henry C. Link, began a 
series of small experiments to try out the possibilities of different 
advertising tests. The distinctive feature of these tests was that 
they were made on homogeneous groups of consumers, and dealt 
only with matters in which these consumers had a practical 
interest. Housewives, for example, were tested on advertising 
having to do with household products. Men were tested on adver- 
tising having to do with suits, tobaccos, shaving materials, and 
products which they might be expected to buy. 
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The decision to confine these studies to actual or potential 
buyers of the articles advertised grew out of Dr. Link’s analysis 
of advertising studies made in the past (See Link’s recent book 
on The New Psychology of Selling and Advertising, Macmillan, 
1933) from which he concluded that tests of advertising could 
give reliable results only if made on the people for whom the 
advertising was intended. This meant tests in the home rather 
than laboratory tests. 

The half dozen preliminary experiments were so promising 
that I encouraged Dr. Link to invite the cooperation of our repre- 
sentatives in trying the best of these tests on a larger scale. 
The test chosen for these studies is one which Dr. Link designates 
as the method of triple associates. The first of these larger studies 
was described in the Harvard Business Review (January 1933) 
and fragmentary results of subsequent studies have appeared in 
Printer’s Ink, Advertising and Selling, and various business pub- 
lications. The interest aroused by these articles was extremely 
helpful in lending direction to the studies being made, besides 
serving a useful purpose in a field currently beset by all kinds 
of commercial short cuts and unsound psychological theories and 
practices. 

This article is the first complete presentation of the method 
of triple associates and the concomitant result of these studies, 
a psychological sales barometer. 

Incidentally, letters from about thirty psychologists tell us 
that these studies have added a wealth of new material and new 
activity to their courses in applied psychology. We have not 
been able to report the results of all studies in detail to the 
psychologists who participated, because of the heavy expense 
involved. In this statement, however, I wish to express the 
official appreciation of the Directors and officers of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation for the cooperation of the many psychologists 
who have participated in these studies. This appreciation has 
been concretely expressed in the election to the Board of Directors 
last month, of Dr. J. B. Miner, head of the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Kentucky, and Dr. Rensis Likert, New 
York University, as assistant secretary and treasurer. Dr. Miner 
and Dr. Likert have been among our most active market repre- 
sentatives. 

Pau. S. ACHILLES 
Managing Director 
The Psychological Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
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A. THE METHOD OF TRIPLE ASSOCIATES 


When an advertiser spends thousands and even mil- 
lions of dollars in repeating a theme like “Look for the 
Date on the Can” (Chase and Sanborn Coffee), or “Fire- 
chief Gasoline” (Texaco), or “Floating Power” (Chrys- 
ler automobiles) it is not for the sake of impressing that 
theme on buyers’ minds. The advertiser’s purpose is to 
impress his product. He chooses such a theme as a 
psychological messenger or vehicle with which to carry 
the name and identity of his product into the minds of 
possible purchasers. This vehicle, or advertising idea as 
it is called, is important only insofar as it registers or 
fixes the product. When Ipana toothpaste advertises 
“Pink Toothbrush” it is not trying to sell pink tooth- 
brushes but Ipana toothpaste. When Texaco gasoline 
advertises “Fire-chief” the primary purpose is to regis- 
ter not “Fire-chief” but Texaco gasoline. 

The use of a theme or association vehicle, such as those 
mentioned, represents what psychologists have long 
agreed on as the essential mechanism of successful ad- 
vertising. This mechanism consists of a deliberate 
attempt to establish an association between some inter- 
est, want, habit, or emotion which the buyer already has, 
and the name of the particular product advertised. “If 
an advertiser,” says Poffenberger (Psychology in Adver- 
tising, 1925, p. 483) “demands that the name of his par- 
ticular soap shall come to mind when the need for such 
an article is felt, it would seem that the only necessary 
condition to be fulfilled is that these two ideas—namely, 
the need for soap and the trade name of the particular 
brand of soap—shall have been associated in the mind 
previously.—The advertiser is, therefore, faced with two 
questions, namely: 


“1. How can two ideas be associated in the mind? 
“2. How may he guarantee that his idea (trade 
name) shall be the one out of all possible trade names 
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that shall come to mind?” Insofar as the conclusions of 
psychologists regarding the fundamental mechanism of 
successful advertising are valid, the advertising themes 
mentioned above are exemplifications of the application 
of these conclusions. The ethical values involved are a 
subject of major importance, but statements by psychol- 
ogists, as psychologists, on this subject must naturally 
follow rather than precede the establishing of reliable 
measuring techniques. 

The test to be described here consists of nothing more 
than putting the process of advertising into the form of 
a test question. For example, What toothpaste adver- 
tises: “Good for Pink Toothbrush?” When 62 per cent 
of the women tested with this question answered Ipana, 
we know that this advertising theme has succeeded in 
establishing the intended association in the minds of that 
many women. When 21 per cent of the women tested 
with the question: What toothpaste advertises ‘““Removes 
all 7 stains”? answer Colgate’s, we know that this theme 
has been successful to that extent. 

Whether an advertising theme or vehicle has been used 
once in one advertisement, or a hundred times in varying 
forms in many advertisements, the test is the same in 
form. It consists of naming two members of an associa- 
tion process and asking the consumer to name the third. 
For example, What coffee—the first associate—adver- 
tises: “Look for the Date on the Can” ?—the second asso- 
ciate. The third associate is the answer given, Chase & 
Sanborn being the correct answer in this case. Or, What 
drug product (1) advertises: “What happens in these 
water glasses happens in your stomach too’? (2). An- 
swer: Bayer’s Aspirin (correct) or the other names 
given, the third associate. 


Paired Associates. 


The method of triple associates is a logical develop- 
ment from the method of paired associates which psy- 
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chologists have found, previously, the most significant 
of all verbal tests in studying advertising. The method 
of aided recall or paired associates, according to Poffen- 
berger, “is the one that most nearly measures memory 
for advertisements and trade names as it actually occurs 
in every day life.” In his comprehensive analysis of 
advertising tests, particularly the recognition tests, aided 
recall tests, and unaided recall tests, Dr. Poffenberger 
states: “It is obvious from the foregoing discussion that 
the choice of the method that shall be used for measuring 
the memory of advertisements is not entirely a matter 
of convenience. Since the results obtained from differ- 
ent methods vary as they do, it will be necessary to in- 
quire how one remembers or rather recalls an advertise- 
ment and how such memory can be most adequately 
measured. When one recalls an advertisement or the 
trade name of a product which has been advertised there 
is a reason for his doing so. There is something in his 
mind with which that advertisement or trade name has 
been associated. Indeed, it is the function of the adver- 
tising to establish just such associations, the more of 
them the better. But the most important association or 
bond that can be established is that between a desire or 
need and some specific means of satisfying the desire or 
need. Thus, when one feels a need or desire to own a 
vacuum cleaner, that brand which comes to mind and 
succeeds in staying there will stand a good chance of 
being purchased. Now this form of memory is neither 
pure recall, such as is involved in reciting a poem, nor 
is it recognition, such as is involved in identifying an 
advertisement as seen before. It resembles most closely 
what has been called ‘aided recall’ in this chapter, or the 
laboratory method of ‘paired associates.’ The first mem- 
ber of the pair is the need or desire, and the second 
member is the particular product that has been shown by 
advertising to satisfy the need or desire.” (Ibid, p. 519.) 

Instead of asking, as in the method of paired associ- 
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ates for example, What gasoline did you see advertised? 
—the method of triple associates asks: What gasoline 
advertises “Fire-chief” gasoline? The added associate, 
Fire-chief, is the specific mechanism used to associate 
Texaco gasoline with the desire for a gasoline of known 
performance. 

After several small preliminary tests had indicated 
the possibility of measuring wide differences in the per- 
centage of correct answers to test questions of this kind, 
the first large scale test was tried in March, 1932, among 
1578 housewives in fifteen cities. The results from 27 
questions included in this test fell between the following 
extremes: (A complete account of the results of this 
study was given in the Harvard Business Review, Jan- 
uary, 1933.) 


TABLE I 
What coffee advertises: “Look for the DATE on the Can”? 
Answers No. Percent 
Chase & Sanborn (correct) 1090 69.1 
Maxwell House___________ 81 6.1 
Miscellaneous brands______ 74 4.7 
BO DM sh a 833 21.1 
ee 100.0 
TABLE II 
Q. What building company advertises “I smell smoke”? 
Answers No. Percent 
Johns-Manville (correct) __ 60 3.8 
(RR ES SAS TS cle ans ara 12 8 
Miscellaneous ....--~----- 88 5.6 
| aS et eee eee 1418 89.8 
MN oe es 1578 100.0 


The theme represented by the first test question had 
been used in national magazines, radio, newspaper, and 
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display advertising for over a year. The theme “I smell 
smoke” had been used in a single advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post, as the text of a story about 
asbestos shingles. Incidentally, the result of the test on 
this theme is one of many which provides clues as to the 
small extent to which guessing is a factor in these tests. 
Even in respect to articles widely used, as many as 85 
per cent and 90 per cent of the people tested answer in 
some tests: “I don’t know.” 


Statistical Reliability. 


The first large scale study demonstrated the reliability 
of this method so far as the consistency of results ob- 
tained in different localities was concerned. A glance at 
table III will quickly reveal this consistency. Statistically 
we may treat the answers to a given question as a bi- 
nomial distribution, in which all the correct answers 
are one series and all other answers, including the don’t 
knows, are the second series. On this basis the sigmas 
and probable errors are as given below.* 


* Considering the reliability of the 15 different samples as 
related to the result from the total number of cases, the probable 
error of the Mean is: Table IIIa, 0.34 per cent; Table IIIb, 0.13 
per cent; Table IIIc, 0.28 per cent. The probable errors, based 
on the standard deviations of the localities, are: Table IIIa, 13.36 
per cent; Table IIIb, 5.19 per cent; Table IIIc, 8.84 per cent. The 
standard deviations on which these probable errors are based are 


=F D2 

N 
of each sample, D the deviation of each sample from the mean, 
and N the total number of cases. 

Considering the samples as a whole, namely, the total number 
of people regardless of locality, the probable errors are: Table 
IIIa, 0.78 per cent; Table IIIb, 0.52 per cent; Table 11lc, 0.85 
per cent. This is based on the assumption that we have a bi- 
nomial distribution so that the standard deviation equals the 
square root of PQ, where P equals the relative frequency of cor- 
rect answers and Q the relative frequency of all other answers 
divided by N, the total number of cases. 


derived as follows: ¢ = 
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10 HENRY C. LINK 


The consistency of these results permits us to con- 
clude: 


1. That we have here a test and a procedure suffi- 
ciently definite and controlled to produce consistent re- 
sults in different localities if the existing conditions war- 
rant such consistent results. This procedure included the 
tabulation of the results locally, so that the total results, 
as compiled in New York, represent as many separate 
investigations as there are psychologists participating. 
Other details of the procedure will be described later. 


2. That we are testing forces so universal in scope 
as to give us consistent results when rightly tested. No 
attempt was made in the first study to select the women 
tested by any criterion except that they be women who 
did their own housekeeping. Indeed, beyond this cri- 
terion, the selections were left purposely to chance so 
that the usefulness of this test might be measured under 
the severest possible strain. 

The significance of this method, it was believed, would 
be better established by a wide variety of tests, given at 
different times and to different groups of women, than 
by the intensive analysis of just one set of results. Over 
a period of a little less than two years, therefore, the 
following studies were made: 


TABLE IV 

No. of Cities No. of 

Time of Study and Towns People 
Sy ERR etc anONeS 14 1578 
&. Beptenseer, *S8_.........._...... 18 641 
eX Serre 47 1445 
Fe ee et 43 1958 
A REISS eee a 39 1399 
8 SR eee ees 23 1348 
ee 35 1234 
a AEP 40 1932 
9%. Nevember, °88................. @ 2386 
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In addition, some of the test questions were used as 
controls in commercial studies made among both men 
and women, so that we have results like the following: 


TABLE V 
Men and Women, December, 1932 
Per Cent of 
Correct Answers: 
Men Women 
What gasoline advertises: Fire-chief Gasoline?___ 70.3 56.2 
What coffee advertises: Look for the Date on the 


ET Te A. 75.3 
What toothpaste advertises: Pink Toothbrush?___ 38. 62. 
_ What automobile advertises: Floating Power?_... 83.1 55.4 


The consistency of the results obtained at different 
times, among different groups of women, and even in 
groups of localities which were not the same, is illus- 
trated below. 


TABLE VI 
Q. What Coffee Advertises: “Look for the Date on the Can”? 


March Sept. Oct. Dec. Feb. 
19382 1932 19382 1932 1933 


Answers %o %o %o To Jo 
Chase & Sanborn (correct) ____- 69.1 66.8 71. 763 74.1 
Maxwell House_........_______ 5.1 4.6 4.1 4.5 5.1 
Miscellaneous __..__-__-_ cuca ae 4.4 4.1 3.0 3.7 
a at * ee = Be * Os ie | A 


No. of housewives____________ 1578 541 1445 1958 710 
Oe CS. eee 14 18 47 43 39 


Among different groups of housewives, in different 
collections of cities, and with samples as small as 541 and 
710, these results are nevertheless consistent. The 
marked increase in correct answers between September 
and December coincides with the introduction of a lead- 
ing performer in the radio advertising program. 


Tests of Ideas. 


In all the above tests, the test questions were repeated 
in exactly the same words in succeeding studies. How- 
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ever, in other cases the wording of the test questions was 
altered to conform to certain variations introduced in 
the advertising theme. For example, a campaign for 
Lux flake soap, based on the theme that runs in stockings 
are being reduced through the use of Lux, was tested on 
four different occasions as follows: 


TABLE VII 
What Flake Soap Advertises: (Complete Question as Below) 
Per Cent of 
Date of No.of Correct 
Study Test Questions Women Answers 
March, ’32 “Stop those Runs in Stockings’... 1578 47.7 
Sept., ’32 “It couldn’t have happened at a 
worse moment, that awful stock- 
SE ahitetenithinicctseich tt iareindedandcandaddioes 541 53.6 
Feb., ’33 “College girls in one leg test cut 
down stocking runs 75%”______ 691 70.9 
Oct., ‘33 “Cut down or stop those runs in 
TESS A 67.5 


After five tests on the theme: ‘‘Look for the Date on 
the Can,” a sixth test was worded: What coffee adver- 
tises: “Before dated coffee I refused a second cup—but 
now I drink five cups a day”? This represented a varia- 
tion in the basic theme of Chase & Sanborn coffee. The 
correct answer was given by 75.6 per cent of the women 
tested, comparing with 74.1 per cent correct answers 
given by an equal number of women at the same time to 
a question on the old theme. Such results demonstrate 
that the answers to test questions depend not so much 
on the exact words used to express the advertising theme 
as on the fidelity with which the central idea of the theme 
is maintained, throughout the variations introduced. In 
other words, we are dealing with association patterns 
that are ideational rather than purely verbal. 

This conclusion has an important bearing on the objec- 
tion sometimes raised that these tests are tests of head- 
lines and slogans only. This is not a fact because in 
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many cases the headlines as given are not used in the 
test. Frequently they are amplified in the test so as to 
represent the theme more completely. In the cases 
where exact titles or slogans are used, it is usually be- 
cause they represent the basic idea which the subsequent 
copy elaborates. In nearly all instances where the exact 
title has been used in the test question, the title has 
summed up the copy by which it was elaborated. 


Details in Technique and Procedure. 


Probably the most important detail in the giving of 
these tests is that the test questions are put orally to the 
person being tested and in exactly the same words as 
given. Again and again our instructions have empha- 
sized the importance of reading the questions rather 
than trying to repeat them from memory. Emphasis 
has also been placed on the direction that under no cir- 
cumstances are the test sheets to be left in the home to 
be called for later. 

After the first study, many of the student investiga- 
tors asked their supervisors how long they should wait 
for an answer before going on to the next question. It 
has been the rule since to allow a rough count of ten 
seconds before going on with the following question. 

In one of the earliest studies the order of the questions 
was reversed so that one-half the women tested would 
get one question first, the other half would get that ques- 
tion last. The maximum difference found between the 
answers given to the same questions—asked in two dif- 
ferent orders, was 2 per cent, and the average difference 
was less than 1 per cent. That is, if 26 per cent of all 
the women answered the first question correctly, prob- 
ably 25 per cent answered the same question correctly 
when it was the 20th question in the series. Since the 
average number of questions asked was 25, this means 
that the position of a question in the series, whether at 
the beginning or the end, was not very important. This 
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might not be true of longer questionnaires, or even of 
shorter questionnaires when not properly constructed. 

In. some studies we asked questions about both the 
advertising of a product and the purchase of that prod- 
uct. By using two sets of questionnaires among an equal 
number of women, one set in which this was done and 
one set in which related questions were carefully avoided, 
we discovered that combining questions of use with tests 
on advertising did not alter the results in any significant 
fashion. 

These are a few of the control devices introduced to 
give information in regard to the reliability of the tests. 
Others were introduced by design, and a few occurred 
by accident. 


Effects of Repetition. 


One of the most interesting results of these tests is 
illustrated in the following table, which shows the pro- 
portion of correct answers given to the same tests in 
different studies. 

TABLE VIII 


March, ’32 Sept.,’32 Oct.,’382 Dec.,’82 May, ’33 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


. 2 eee fC 13.1 13.9 
. + eo 4 23.1 18.2 
\, SE ea 10.2 10. 


The advertising theme represented by Test.A had been 
running in major magazines for almost three months 
when first tested, and was used consistently throughout 
the period of succeeding tests. The theme represented 
by Test B was also used extensively, and with extra 
volume during the few months preceding the last test. 
Nevertheless, both themes show a decline in effective- 
ness. The theme in Test C was extensively used during 
the months of our tests, yet shows no cumulative effect 
due to an additional month’s heavy advertising. All of 
these campaigns used full page advertisements, both in 
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color and in black and white. Repetition as such, we 
find, does not insure a cumulative result. 


General Conclusions. 


Indeed, these tests provided plentiful evidence that all 
the many factors in advertising, hitherto considered im- 
portant, such as size, repetition, frequency, position, use 
of color or black and white, etc., were relatively unim- 
portant. For example, a campaign for a toothpaste, 
appearing entirely in two column advertisements, always 
in black and white, registered almost three times as well 
as did a campaign for a rival toothpaste, appearing in 
full page advertisements, in colored pages, in more maga- 
zines, and for a longer time. A single advertisement in 
black and white was found to have registered its product 
better than a year’s campaign for a rival product, using 
beautifully colored pages and a wide range of magazines. 

Many examples of this kind tend to prove that the one 
most important factor in successful advertising is the 
character of the central idea or theme. If this theme 
coincides with the interests, wants, habits, or feelings of 
a sufficient number of people, then it will impress its 
product on their minds. Six weeks after Lux flake soap 
first began advertising: “Use Lux to cut down runs in 
stockings,” our test on that theme resulted in 47.3 per 
cent of all the women answering Lux. Runs in stockings 
is a common irritation among most women, and most 
women wash their own stockings. Hence a vital and 
immediate association was assured the use of this theme. 

Here again our studies support the conclusions reached 
by other psychologists, especially by Poffenberger in his 
penetrating analysis. “There is one requisite for the 
formation of effective associations that underlies all the 
others; namely, interest,” says Poffenberger. “It is im- 
plied, to be sure, in our definition of association which 
says, that to be associated, two things or ideas must be 
‘attended to together.’ Without interest which is implied 
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in this phrase, none of the other devices will produce re- 
sults. Learning without interest and intention is known 
as ‘Incidental Memory’ and the surprising thing is the 
small amount of it. The mechanical devices for directing 
the course of attention are effective only when interest 
is present. They are aids, especially when the interest 
is relatively weak. But where there is strong interest, 
as in wanting to know what is the means offered for 
satisfying some imperative need, the mechanical devices 
are relatively unimportant. Logical relationships then 
take the place of the mechanical ones.” (Jbid., p. 501.) 


B. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SALES BAROMETER 


No matter how correct the conclusion of psychologists 
that the essential mechanism of advertising is so to es- 
tablish the name of a product, by association, in the 
mind of a person that it will be “‘the one out of all pos- 
sible trade names that shall come to mind” when a pur- 
chase is being made, objective proof of this conclusion 
has been lacking. Therefore it became desirable to dis- 
cover facts about the brands being purchased during the 
period of these tests. The form of question used to 
obtain this information was generally as follows: What 
brand of coffee did you buy last? Or, what cold remedy 
have you purchased or used most recently? The facts 
found in regard to purchasing habits, as compared with 
the results of tests on the advertising themes, are illus- 
trated by the following tables: 


TABLE Ix 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee 
March, Sept., Oct., Dec., Feb., Oct., 
1932 19382 1932 1932 1933 1933 
Purchased last by this 


per cent of women___- 11.6 12.7 15.6 16.99 
Test question answered 
correctly by_.__-~--- _ 69.1 66.8 71. 75. 75.6 


74.1 
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Luz Flake Soap 
Purchased last by this 


per cent of women___- 24.2 24.4 28.6 
Test question answered 
correctly by.._._....-- 47.7 53.6 70.9 67.5 


These two examples represent the longest series of 
advertising tests and sales barometers in our collection 
of iests to date. They represent interesting and signifi- 
cant results. Confirming results of lesser scope, how- 
ever, are plentiful. For example, two tests on the theme: 
What soap advertises: “Good for B. O. or body odor,” 
gave these results: 

Feb., 1933, Lifebuoy, correct answer, by 93.2 per cent of 685 
women. 


May, 1933, Lifebuoy, correct answer, by 93.1 per cent of 1234 
women. 


The Lifebuoy soap used by these women was: 


April, 1933, of 1348 women, 9.6 per cent used Lifebuoy; of their 
husbands, 22.3 per cent used it. 

October, 1933, of 1932 women, 10.56 per cent used Lifebuoy; of 
their husbands, 26.04 per cent used it. 


We would expect some lag between the establishing 
of the desired association and the actual use of a product, 
and this would be particularly true with a soap like Life- 
buoy. Moreover, in the field of toilet soaps several other 
brands, notably Palmolive, Lux, and Ivory, had been al- 
ready well established in use, particularly among women. 

The relationship between effective advertising, as 
measured by our tests, and the use of the product is by 
no means a simple causal relationship. For example: 


TABLE X 
Maxwell House Coffee 
March, Sept., Oct., Feb., Oct., 
1932 1932 1932 1933 1933 
Maxwell House purchased last 
by this per cent of women___ 13.1 17.4 19.4 21.64 
Test question answered cor- 
rectly by i esabsiasnlthacls caccdaial 37.5 42.7 
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The increase in the users of Maxwell House coffee was 
greater than the increase for Chase and Sanborn, even 
though the advertising was not as effective as that of 
Chase and Sanborn. The disturbing factor here was 
probably a radical reduction in price initiated by Max- 
well House and only partly followed by Chase and San- 
born. 

More complete relationships between advertising and 
buying habits will be established as these studies con- 
tinue. In the meanwhile, the development of statistically 
reliable measures of people’s changing buying habits is 
itself a project of major importance. As an illustration 
of the results already achieved, the following table is 
illuminating: 


TABLE XI 
Barometer—Coffee Brands 


1932 1932 1933 1933 
Sept. 8-6 Oct. 3-10 Feb.17-25 Oct. 2-6 


Brand Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
| SD aeRO CERT 17.4 19.4 21.64 
PER eae Pe Stl 7 11.6 12.7 15.6 16.99 
DF ee as, cada edi 6.5 6.1 5.77 
et A Ree OC Ty 5.8 6.2 5.69 
FN Tee PA 4.8 4.9 5.08 
Oe a i 3.9 3.7 8.49 
ORION Rae RRR Le 2.8 2.8 2.9 8.95 
eR ate ARS 20th A 2.2 1.7 1.5 97 
Pte ened eee a es 14 1.3 1.01 
| Bh Perky PERO ETI seas’ * Se 1.6 1.7 1.52 

Miscellaneous (211 brands). 38.1 35.1 32.6 80.68 

None purchased ____-_~---- 7.6 6.4 4.2 3.2 
, SN | 100.1 100.1 99.9 

Total sample_____- aw 541 1445 1399 1932 


We have here reasonably consistent results from sam- 
ples of various sizes, and without any attempt to correct 
these results for the variations in sectional buying habits 
which we know exist. Having obtained such consistent 
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results by a chance distribution of samples, we are justi- 
fied in believing that a controlled sampling, with proper 
weighting for geographical sections, will give us a more 
accurate measure. This is illustrated by -the following 
table: 


TABLE XII 
Psychological Sales Barometer for Shaving Creams 


Based on the study made November 6-10, 1933, in 2386 homes 
in 40 cities and towns. 


New York Eastern Southern Mid- Far Weighted 
Brand State States States West West Average 
Lather Creams 
Be ee os: 10.8 12.6 16.4 15.9 13.5 
Se ee 11.6 17.3 9.3 15.3 11.7 
A aeiticaxcntecate ee 12.5 12.0 6.8 12.2 10.5 
Po ieee 3.5 6.5 5.4 42 4.5 
etc. 
Brushless Creams 
ee a CN: 12.7 2.9 6.5 6.4 8.7 
etc. 
Soaps 
ere 5.5 9.2 9.9 8.5 7.6 
etc. 
Miscellaneous __ 11.3 10.6 10.7 13.1 10.6 11.1 


Total per cent 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
Total sample... 461 895 527 728 236 4 8©=©2386 


The weighted average is obtained by multiplying each 
regional percentage by the percentage of the total pop- 
ulation represented by that region. The percentage for 
the Eastern States is multiplied by .46; that for the Mid- 
West States by .34; that for the Southern and Western 
States by .10. The sum of the results gives us a weighted 
or national percentage. A further illustration of this 
sampling and its use is the following (Table XIII): 
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TABLE XIII 
Psychological Sales Barometer for Cigarettes 


Based on the study of November 6-10, 1933, in 2386 homes in 40 
cities and towns. 


MEN 
New York Eastern Southern Mid- Far Weighted 
Brand Smoked State States States West West Total 

ORR 30.7 39.7 29.3 26.9 30.73 

DA i 81.1 23.6 26.2 26.2 28.19 

| Geena sini 21.6 25.0 28.4 29.6 25.06 

ees imac ae 4.77 3.76 5.95 7.6 5.39 

Ee 1.91 2.22 .68 1.9 2.07 1.96 
etc., etc. 

Total per cent 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
None, cigars, pipe 147 808 235 308 91 942 
Per cent of total 

EUR SF 34.4 44.6 42.3 89. 38.56 


Total sample__ 461 895 527 728 236 2386 


WoMEN 

Soe, 43.1 18.8 29.0 28.9 $4.43 

eerie 19.8 19.6 24.6 27.8 30.0 23.93 

MRP Sires ail 17.5 16.5 39.3 25.7 20.0 22.26 

ORR A 3.3 5.7 5.39 6.67 4.59 

oP SE 3.1 4.3 4.9 4.15 6.67 4.54 
etc., etc. 

Total per cent 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 
NE si ntencainctinttin 239 503 405 487 146 1541 
Per cent of total 

women _______ 51.1 56.3 74.9 66.8 61.8 64.58 


Total sample__ 461 895 527 728 236 2386 


These tables show significant differences between 
brands, territories, and the habits of men and women. 
It is interesting to note that the ladies who do not smoke 
are most frequently the ladies of the South. 

In order to obtain reliable and significant facts in re- 
gard to purchases, it has been found necessary to make 
our questions more and more specific. For example, the 
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question: What flake soap did you buy last, which was 
used in three studies, gave fairly consistent results, but 
the results were not sufficiently indicative to permit com- 
parison with tests of advertising campaigns. Therefore, 
we now ask three separate questions (not necessarily 
all in the same study) namely: 


What soap did you buy last for fine washing? 
What soap did you buy last for bulk or family washing. 
What soap did you buy last for washing dishes? 


This gives us both flake and bar soaps, but in terms of 
three important different uses. 

Twenty-four products and about 1500 different brands 
are now being studied quarterly in this fashion. 

We call these studies Psychological Sales Barometers 
because our measuring rod is in every case a group of 
people and their purchasing behavior. We are measur- 
ing neither the volume of sales nor the sales in dollars, 
pounds, or units, but sales trends as indicated by the 
changing percentages of brand purchasers. The changes 
in these percentages from one study to another represent 
behavior trends, the increase or decrease in the number 
of people who have bought a particular brand. There- 
fore these barometers are valuable as a measure of all 
those influences, including advertising, price, and quality 
of product, which have been brought to bear on the buy- 
ing public. We cannot always attribute an increase in 
the proportion of buyers to any one influence, like adver- 
tising. However, if our advertising tests show a con- 
sistent increase in effectiveness while other influences, 
including those exercised by competitors, remain the 
same, we may conclude at least that the advertising is 
a factor in obtaining new purchasers. 

What we are aiming at is not an absolute scientific 
measure of all factors in the selling and buying situation, 
but a set of indicators or barometers. The value of such 
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measures has been well stated by N. M. Balchin, of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, in 
his recent article: “A Psychological Approach to Market 
Research.” (The Human Factor, November, 1933, Vol- 
ume VII, No. II, p. 375.) Balchin says: “I feel very 
strongly that market research should be to the manu- 
facturer, not a thermometer, but one of the old-fashioned 
dialed barometers. Few laymen can deduce much about 
the weather from reading a thermometer. One can see 
if it is hot or cold at the moment, but that is all. But 
the barometer is to some extent prophetic. The glass 
falls, the pointer swings round to stormy, and the wise 
man will take warning and go out in his raincoat. The 
market thermometer of mere statistics helps the manu- 
facturer very little. It records a certain state of affairs 
without comment. But the market barometer of con- 
structive market research swings its pointer and indi- 
cates the wise course of future action.” 


Commercial Barometer Reports. 


In view of the statistical reliability of these barometer 
reports, arrived at after almost two years of experi- 
mental work with methods including actual pantry and 
bathroom inventories, they are now being issued on a 
commercial basis. In this way it is hoped to defray some 
of the heavy expense which these studies increasingly 
entail, and above all, to pay at least a small sum to the 
students who have hitherto done the field work without 
remuneration. Twenty-four products and about 480 dif- 
ferent brands are being reported every three months. 
That is to say, a barometer report similar to men’s shav- 
ing creams illustrated above is made quarterly and a 
similar report on 23 other products is issued quarterly. 
Some of the largest companies in the country have al- 
ready subscribed for one or more series of barometer 
reports. 
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Studies of Public Opinion. 


Several attempts have been made, in these studies, to 
evaluate questions as a means of obtaining reliable 
measures of public opinion in respect to topics of cur- 
rent interest. Questions such as the following were, 
therefore, introduced from time to time: 


Has the idea, “Buy America,” led you to refuse to buy 
any article not made in America? 


Do you believe in the farm allotment plan? 


What important man, in a political campaign, used the 
expression “The Forgotten Man”? 


Do you think that the United States should cancel 
foreign debts? 


Have you or any member of your family tried Jig-Saw 
puzzles during the last few weeks? 


Do you believe that your city, state, or the Federal 
Government should take care of unemployment relief? 


From what you have seen of the N. R. A. in your 
neighborhood, do you believe it is working well? 


The great increase in recent years in the use of ques- 
tionnaires, not. only by manufacturers but by social 
agencies of all kinds, makes this subject one of major 
importance. Our primary object was to discover what 
types of questions could be relied on to give reliable re- 
sults. In the question regarding unemployment relief, 
for example, four alternate answers may be given. Will 
such a question on the subject of general and secondary 
interest result in answers representing more than a 
chance distribution? The answers in this case indicated 
a rather positive trend of opinion and one which, inter- 
estingly enough, is contrary to the trend of events in 
recent months. These answers were as follows: 
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TABLE XIV 
Who Should Take Care of Unemployment Relief? - 


February, 1933—39 cities 


Per Cent 
eee at AE AR Ain Set 
SCTE. EEE” Saar So 19.9 
Federal Government.__._.__._.__________ 27.4 
A eae Spat oa Se ne 6.0 
Cg ES eC eee 15.5 


A more significant set of facts is represented by the 
answers in two different studies to the same question, 
namely: 


TABLE XV 
The N.R.A. 


From what you have seen of the N. R. A. in your neighborhood, 
do you believe it is working well? 

Upper figures represent per cent of answers given by 1932 
housewives October 2-6, in 40 cities and towns. Lower figures 
represent per cent of answers given by 2386 housewives Novem- 
ber 6-10, 1933, in the same localities. 


New York Eastern Southern Mid- Far Weighted 

State States States West West Average 

, ST 45. 55.8 48.2 49.1 47.56 
35.8 35.4 54.9 43. 45.1 40.92 

| eee 30.4 21.55 24.9 24.8 27.09 
35.8 35. 19.9 28.6 24.5 30.26 

Don’t know__... _ 21. 24.6 22.65 26.9 26.1 25.35 


28.4 29.6 25.2 28.4 30.4 28.82 


In the weighted averages for the October and Novem- 
ber studies we see a definite decrease in the proportion of 
women who answered yes. Still more interesting is the 
distribution of this decrease between those who answered 
no and those who answered J don’t know. We see here 
a process of public opinion in a stage of transition. This 
change coincided with a fairly well recognized growth 
of skepticism in regard to the practicality of at least 
certain details of the N. R. A. Of particular significance 
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is the distribution of these answers in various sections 
of the country. Here, the consistency of the results is 
noteworthy, because the percentages for the different 
sections vary so widely from the weighted average. The 
South, for example, is consistently high in its yes an- 
swers. The East is consistently more doubtful in each 
study. The results from this same question in our Jan- 
uary study, in 50 cities and towns, will add another 
valuable set of facts to this series. 

An interesting sidelight on this subject comes from a 
study made by a commercial research agency among 40,- 
000 women in four cities during November. In this 
survey a question regarding the N. R. A. was asked and 
while unable to give here the exact question asked, pub- 
lished reports of the study in the New York Times and 
other New York newspapers stated that 92 per cent of 
the women said that the N. R. A. was working beneficially 
for citizens of the nation. Obviously, the question asked 
in this study was worded to prompt an emotional or 
generalized response rather than a response based on 
actual experience with or knowledge of the N. R. A. and 
its local effects. The size of the sample, 40,000 women 
in four metropolitan cities as compared with 4310 women 
in 40 cities and towns, cannot possibly explain the great 
discrepancy in these results. This difference must be 
attributed almost wholly to the forms of questions used. 

From such results it is obvious how much the form of 
the question has to do with the answers obtained, and 
how precarious is this matter of measuring public opin- 
ion. Certainly this is a field peculiarly within the prov- 
ince of psychology, not only from the standpoint of basic 
experiments conducted in the past, but from the stand- 
point of developing more scientific techniques for 
measuring public opinion as a step in analyzing the fac- 
tors which affect changes in public opinion and public 
behavior. So far, the bulk of this kind of research has 
been conducted by economists, sociologists and com- 
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mercial research agencies, with little or no recognition 
of the psychological factors and techniques involved in 
obtaining reliable measures of people’s beliefs and be- 
havior. The Psychological Corporation welcomes sug- 
gestions not only from its representatives but from other 


psychologists in regard to fruitful experiments in this 
field. 





MEASURING THE INTERESTS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS WITH DIFFERENT MAJOR 
SUBJECTS 


KATHARINE VAN TUYL and ALVIN C. EURICH 
University of Minnesota 


When college students select major subjects they des- 
ignate thereby very definite interests. Without doubt 
the choice of a major in English literature represents 
different interests from the decision to major in physio- 
logical chemistry. At present counselors have no tech- 
nique available for crystallizing the interests of bewil- 
dered students prior to the selection of major courses 
of study. Frequently when asked what he wishes to 
do after he leaves college, the student responds by saying 
that he desires to teach. When faced with the question 
of what he proposes to teach, he is confused. It would 
be helpful indeed if an interest analysis blank could be 
given to the student to determine whether his interests 
are like those of English or science teachers. To aid 
in the solution of this problem an attempt to construct 
interest blanks that differentiate between the various 
major groups has been made at the University of Minne- 
sota. This paper presents a brief evaluation of the 
results. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The Minnesota Interest Blank was given to juniors 
and seniors in the College of Education in December 
1928. The blank is a revision made by Jacobsen! of 


1 Marion Myer Jacobsen. “The Quantitative Determination of 
Scholastic Interests Among College Students.” Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis. University of Minnesota. 1928. 165 pp. 
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the original Freyd questionnaire, adapted to the measure- 
ment both of scholastic interests and of social-mechanical 
interests. The resulting form contains 100 occupational 
and 100 miscellaneous items; to each there are four 
possible responses—L for like, D for dislike, O for indif- 
ference, and U for unknown. 

The records obtained were then subdivided according 
to the major subjects represented. The large variety 
of majors made it necessary to combine related fields 
into single groups; namely, the natural sciences, the 
social science, and the languages. The groups thus 
formed and the number of students in each were as 
follows: educational administration-supervision (15), art 
(10), English (90), foreign language (46), mathematics 
(30), music (18), natural science (37), physical educa- 
tion (11), social science (72), total (324). 

College ability ratings of the entire sample were ob- 
tained from the records of the Miller Analogies Test, 
the Minnesota Reading Examination, and the Peterson 
Equation Completion Test, all given in the junior year. 
The percentile rank of each student on each test was 
transmuted into a standard score on an arbitrary scale 
in terms of tenths of standard deviation units with the 
mean at 50, and zero at 5 S.D.’s below the mean. An 
average of the standard scores of each student in the 
three tests was then obtained. These average scores 
are henceforth referred to as ratings in “intelligence.” 

Among the larger groups the variation in mental 
ability was estimated from the significance of the dif- 
ferences between the measures of central tendency and 
variability. The groups were then equated in intelli- 
gence by elimination of as many individuals as necessary 
to obtain for each group a mean of 50. No attempt was 
made to equalize differences in variability for the neces- 
sary elimination would have rendered the groups too 
small to be used in the comparisons planned. 
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Interest scores were first obtained according to the 
Freyd Scale for social-mechanical interest and the Jacob- 
sen Scale for scholastic interests. The mean scores were 
used to indicate the trends of the various groups. 


A COMPARISON OF MAJOR GROUP INTERESTS 


Each major group was compared with every other 
group according to individual responses to the interest 
blank. In the groups used the numbers of individuals 
of each sex, after reduction to hold intelligence constant, 
were as follows: 


Number of Cases 


Major Subject Men Women Total 
bation 9 TENS: LS itn iantcdagplincabngatate tate 6 72 78 
Benne Tee nk Si cts 19 51 70 
Ps iis no ieee 0 32 82 
Pes I tstaiiitenectnnsntgnacennptieinbio 18 19 37 
ERE Oe Ree 1 13 14 
pS Rn See ee 13 1 14 

| PPR) ER ee Oe ee 188 245 


The items diagnostic of the above groups were derived 
first by converting the number of responses to each 
item for every group into a percentage of the total 
number of cases. For each item the difference between 
the percentages of each two groups giving the same 
response was then analyzed to determine whether or 
not it was “significant.” To calculate the degree of 
significance the ratio of the difference to its probable 
error was obtained. The procedure may be made clear 
by the following illustration: 


Per Cent of Per Cent of D 
English Group Social Science Group D PEp PEp 


26 44 18 05 3.6 
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A difference of 18 per cent was found between the 
English and the social science majors checking “0” oppo- 
site the item “advertising expert.” The difference di- 
vided by its probable error of .05 gave a ratio of 3.6. 
According to the criterion of 3PE used in this study, 
the difference of .18 was selected as “significant.” The 
stimulus “advertising expert” is thus a diagnostic item 
which differentiates the English and the social science 
groups. 

By this method the items distinguishing two groups 
were selected. For each item in the questionnaire the 
difference between the responses to each of the four 
symbols, L, D, O, and U, and the statistical significance 
of that difference were determined. The Edgerton-Pat- 
erson Table of Standard and Probable Errors of Per- 
centages was used for these computations. 

The numbers of “significant differences” between each 
two groups were found to be as follows: 


Mathematics 91 
Administration 106 
Natural Science vs. Foreign Language 166 
Social Science 171 
English 276 
Administration 77 
Mathematics vs. Foreign Language 123 
Social Science 163 
English 168 
Foreign Language 163 
Administration vs. Social Science 170 
English 224 
Foreign Language vs. Social Science 125 
English 106 


Social Science vs. English 120 
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These values were used to indicate the relative simi- 
larities and dissimilarities between groups in their inter- 
ests. Thus the mathematics majors are most like those 
in educational administration while the natural science 
and English groups diverge most widely in their likes 
and dislikes. In general the English, social science, and 
language groups are comparatively similar in interests 
and differ from the science, mathematics, and adminis- 
tration groups which are also somewhat similar. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


In order to estimate the influence of sex differences, 
the responses differential between men and women were 
first isolated in the natural science and social science 
groups, the only two groups in which the sexes were 
sufficiently comparable in number. The 81 diagnostic 
items found in the natural science group and the 119 
found in the social science group were combined into 
a list used as a tentative representation of the responses 
affected by sex differences. These responses were se- 
lected out of the total number of differential items be- 
tween certain of the major groups. For example, out 
of the 91 items distinguishing between the natural sci- 
ence and mathematics groups significant sex differences 
were found in 31 or 34 per cent. While the elimination 
of these items reduced the total number of significant 
differences in each case, in no instance did it affect 
the relative similarities and dissimilarities between the 
groups studied. The natural science, mathematics, and 
administration groups were still comparatively alike in 
interests, as opposed to the language, social science, and 
English students which were similar to each other. 

It was considered permissible therefore to combine 
the more similar groups and thus form larger groups 
in which a more thorough study of sex differences could 
be made. The natural science, mathematics, and admin- 
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istration groups were combined into a single group 
which may be called the “science-mathematics” group, 
and the language, social science, and English groups 
formed a “social-language” group. These two large di- 
visions included respectively 65 and 180 cases. By a 
comparison of the total number of responses to each 
item, 243 significant items were isolated that constituted 
a scale by which the total sample of 324 cases was scored. 
Thus every student obtained a score according to the 
interests of the general group to which he belonged. 

To derive a separate scoring scheme for one sex the 
33 women in the science-mathematics group were com- 
pared with the 155 women in the social-language group. 
The analysis gave 174 significant responses. 

The two scoring schemes, that for women and that 
for both sexes, were compared to determine what items 
they might have in common, and what items might 
show by disagreement between the two keys apparent 
sex differences. The “common items” proved to be 155 
in number, or 59 per cent of the 243 items differential 
between the entire groups. The remaining 41 per cent 
consisted of items either affected to varying degrees 
by the elimination of one sex, or affected merely by 
the reduction in the number of cases. It was observed 


that the value of 





frequently changed but very little 
D 
by the use of only one sex. The number of items in 


the women’s scoring scheme was reduced by the elim- 
ination of numerous differences whose ratios to their 
probable errors were less than 3.00, but which varied 
by only a few decimal points from those obtained when 
both sexes were used. Since larger probable errors are 
obtained with a smaller number of cases, changes result- 
ing from such slight variations in ratios may be assumed 
due to the reduction in the size of the groups. Among 
all the non-identical items the amount of difference be- 
tween the two keys ranged from a slight change in the 
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degree of difference to an actual reversal of the direction 
of the difference. 

Since 59 per cent of the items remain unchanged when 
women only are used, and since the other 41 per cent 
vary greatly in the degree and probable significance of 
the changes which have occurred, it is evident that 
sex differences have affected the responses to a certain 
extent, but to what extent cannot be exactly determined. 
From the degree of correspondence between the two 
keys, and from the fact that when one sex alone is used 
a diagnostic scoring scheme can still be derived, we may 
conclude that the differences between the total groups 
are not sufficiently affected by sex differences to alter 
the general results of the comparison. 

The effect of sex differences is further indicated by 
the individual interest scores obtained by the application 
of the two scoring schemes. Figure I shows the distri- 
bution of scores of the entire groups according to the 
common key; Figure II gives the distribution of the 
women according to the women’s key. Both distributions 
show the same outstanding features; the clustering of 
scores about one portion of the scale and the very small 
amount of overlapping between groups. Closely similar 
results are thus obtained with the entire groups and 
with groups restricted to one sex. Furthermore, when 
individual scores of women according to both keys were 
compared, it was found that in only 33 out of the 188 
women was there a discrepancy of 15 or more points 
between the two scores, and in only five cases of 20 
or more points. The quartile deviation of the scores 
according to the women’s key was found to be 12 points 
and that of the scores according to the common key 
19 points. A range of 15 points is therefore slightly 
more than one quartile deviation on one scale and slightly 
less than one quartile deviation on the other scale. The 
remaining 155 cases showed discrepancies of less than 
15 points. 
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This comparison of individual scores and their distri- 
butions, together with the comparison of the items com- 
posing the two scales, led to the conclusion that the 
differences between groups were related primarily to 


FIGURE I 
Distribution of Social-Language (A) and Science-Mathematics (B) 
Groups According to Interest Scores 
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major interests rather than to the interests of one or 
the other sex, and that the derivation of diagnostic scales 
for major groups might be attempted with the inclusion 
of both sexes. 
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FIGURE II 


Distribution of Women of Social-Language (A) and Science- 


Mathematics (B) Groups According to Interest Scores 
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The results thus far obtained show also that the inter- 
ests of two general classes of students may be differen- 
tiated. For vocational guidance it is of more importance, 
however, to determine whether the interests of students 
specializing in certain specific subjects such as English 
or science may be distinguished. 


THE DERIVATION OF DIAGNOSTIC INTEREST SCALES 
FOR MAJOR GROUPS 


To determine whether the Minnesota Interest Blank 
may be used to differentiate any one major group from 
all of the others, various methods of selection of diag- 
nostic items were tried out. Finally a response distin- 
quishing a group from at least three other groups was 
selected as diagnostic. Thus if the response L to item 1 
or “accountant” gave a significant difference in favor 
of the natural science group when that group was com- 
pared with administration, social science, and English, 
that response was included in the scoring scheme for 
natural science interests. The selected items were given 
weighted scores indicating the number of groups from 
which each item distinguished the group in question. 
An item which differentiated a group from three other 
groups was scored 1, an item which differentiated a group 
from four others was scored 2, and one which distin- 
guished from 5 or all the other groups, was scored 3. 
By this method each item in each scale was based upon 
a significant difference between the group in question 
and three or more other groups; each score assigned 
indicated the degree to which the item was differential 
of that group. The sum of the weighted scores according 
to any scale constituted a total individual score. 

By this procedure the following numbers of diagnostic 
items were selected for the various groups: natural sci- 
ence 37, mathematics 20, administration 34, foreign lan- 
guage 23, social science 24, and English 36. 
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THE APPLICATION OF INTEREST SCALES TO MAJOR GROUPS 


The scales derived in this manner were applied both 
to criterion and to control groups. To obtain control 
groups the questionnaire was given to juniors and seniors 
in November 1931, and the records scored according 
to the techniques based upon the criterion groups. The 
groups thus obtained were as follows: administration 18, 
English 57, foreign language 29, mathematics 24, natural 
science 45, social science 63, total 236. In these control 
groups no attempt was made to hold intelligence constant. 

In both the criterion and control groups each individual 
was scored according to each scale. Thus an English 
student received a score not only in English interests, 
but in mathematics interests, language interests, etc. 

By the application of the interest scales which had 
been derived it was aimed to determine their reliability, 
validity, and value for the prediction of scholarship. 


RELIABILITY 


Since the method of retests was not feasible at the 
time the interest blanks were given, the reliability of 
the major interest scales was determined by the odd-even 
technique. The coefficients estimated by the Spearman- 
Brown formula were as follows, the number of cases 
in each group being given in parenthesis: 


Criterion Groups Control Groups 
Mathematics (14) 37 (24) 30 
Administration (14) 80 (18) 86 
Foreign Language (32) .69 (29) 42 
Natural Science (37) .60 (45) 49 
Social Science (70) .67 (63) -79 
English (78) 74 (57) .80 


In view of these results it may be stated that the 
administration, English, and social science scales show 
the greatest reliability; the natural science and foreign 
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language scoring schemes are less reliable, and mathe- 
matics the least reliable. On account of the irregularities 
in the results further tests of reliability are needed. 


VALIDITY 


The validity of the scales was determined by their 
effectiveness in differentiating the major group, or by 
the overlapping among groups on interest scores. From 
the scores of each individual on each scale—the scores 
in mathematics interests, language interests, etc.—the 
percentage of each group reaching or exceeding the 
median of every other group was calculated. The sep- 
aration of each group from other students in general 
was also determined; i. e., the percentage of all non- 
language students treated as a single group reaching 
the median on the language scale was computed. The 
amount of overlapping was determined in this manner 
for the criterion and for the control groups, and also, 
in order to estimate the differentiation which might be 
obtained with larger groups, for the combined criterion 
and control groups. 

Table I shows the overlapping among criterion groups 
on the foreign language scale. The overlapping of other 
majors on the language group ranges from zero to 16.6 
per cent, and of language majors on other groups from 
zero to 18.7 per cent. Seven and five-tenths per cent 
of all non-language students reach or exceed the median 
of the language scale. In Table 2 the differentiation 
between control groups on the English interest scale 
is given. The separation obtained between the combined 
criterion and control groups on the natural science scale 
is indicated in Table 3. Similar calculations were made 
for criterion, control, and combined groups on each of 
the interest scales. 

From the overlapping among all groups used it was 
found that the most successful differentiation was secured 
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with the natural science scale, on which the total over- 
lapping in criterion, control, and combined groups ranged 
from 0.5 to 6.8 per cent. The mathematics scale is next 
in degree of diagnostic ability, with a total overlapping 
from zero to 7.5 per cent. The overlapping of all other 
students on the foreign language scale ranged from 7.5 
to 16.4 per cent and that on the English scale from 
7.8 to 19.5 per cent; these two scoring schemes occupied 
a middle ground with respect to differentiating capacity. 
The social science group was less differentiated than 
any of the foregoing; from 17.7 to 23.1 per cent of 
other students reached the median of the social science 
scale. The diagnostic ability of the administration scale 
was uncertain since the total overlapping of criterion 
groups was only 0.9 per cent, while for the control 
groups it was 24.3 per cent. This scoring scheme ap- 
peared to be least valid when applied to control groups. 

The factors in the greater overlapping on the social 
science and administration scales are uncertain. These 
students may be less distinct in their interests, or the 
Interest Blank may be less adapted to the measurement 
of their likes and dislikes. If the former is true, a more 
rigid method of scoring is needed to isolate their 
interests. 


THE RELATION OF MAJOR INTERESTS TO SCHOLARSHIP 


To study the relation between interest scores and 
achievement in the major subject rank order correlations 
were obtained between honor point ratios in the major 
subject and interest scores. The resulting coefficients 
were as follows: 


To ii iraitianentmiteirones —.13+.17 
Mathematics —__-~- DR cinccaiieiantiieaehitaaieoae —.38+.11 
Foreign Language________- i eae —.03+.14 
Nawure: Geenes.................... —.02+.11 
ae aac oinadiihiataipantetiee +.41+.08 
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In the wide variation shown by these results, the 
outstanding tendency is toward a zero correlation. In 
the first four groups the wide range of the probable 
errors, together with the unreliability of the natural 
science and language scales, make the results very uncer- 
tain. All that may be said regarding the possible degree 
of correlation between interests and scholarship in these 
four groups is that the obtained coefficients may be either 
positive or negative and will probably be very small. 
Furthermore, the administration and mathematics groups 
were found to be quite highly selected with respect to 
scholarship, with a concentration in the intermediate 
levels. This fact adds to the unreliability of the results 
so that there is little evidence that a negative correlation 
of any size would be found in a random selection of 
these two major groups. The English and social science 
groups yield the most reliable coefficients which are, 
moreover, based upon the most reliable of the scales. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Briefly, the study purported to explore the possibility 
of measuring objectively the unique interests of students 
who have selected different major courses of study. 
After the Minnesota Interest Blank was given to college 
juniors and seniors, the items yielding significant differ- 
ences between the responses of any two major groups 
were selected. On the basis of the number of differen- 
tiating items, the “science-mathematics” and the “‘social- 
language” groups were formed since it was found that 
these two groups differed markedly in interest scores. 
An analysis of sex differences within these groups indi- 
cated that the small differences between men and women 
were not sufficient to account for the differences in major 
subject interest. 

In the final derivation of the major subject interest 
scales, each item was weighted according to the number 
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of groups from which it distinguished the group in 
question. By this means, interest scales were derived 
for English, social science, foreign language, natural 
science, mathematics, and educational administration 
groups. The results secured through the application 
of these scales to other groups warrant the following 
generalizations: 


(1) Interest scales can be constructed that differen- 
tiate objectively between various major subject 
groups. 


(2) When major subject interest scales were derived 
from the Minnesota Interest Blank, the natural 
science scale proved to be most valid in terms of 
differentiating the natural science group from 
other majors. The social science scale is least 
valid, while the data concerning the educational 
administration scales are inconsistent. 


(3) The reliability of the major subject interest scales 
as estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula 
varies from .30 to .86. The educational-adminis- 
tration and English scales appear to be most 
reliable while the mathematics scale appears to 
be least reliable. 


(4) ‘The varying degrees of differentiation obtained 
suggest that certain major groups such as natural 
science possess more distinct interests than other 
groups. 


Now that interest scales have been constructed that 
differentiate between major subject groups, the next 
task is to determine whether the scales can be used 
to predict the unique interests of students before they 
select their major courses of study. The validity of 
the scales for this purpose remains undetermined. 
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MEMORY FOR ADVERTISING COPY PRESENTED 
VISUALLY VS. ORALLY 


FRANK N. STANTON! 
The Ohio State University 


The present experiment was designed to determine the 
comparative effectiveness of fictitious advertising copy 
presented to the subjects by the printed page versus that 
delivered through a radio loudspeaker. The method in 
many respects follows that used by DeWick.? 

The advertising copy was presented by loudspeaker 
without a program in the sense of music, dialogue, etc., 
while the printed material was placed before the sub- 
jects void of illustrations, display types and other atten- 
tion arresting devices. The effort was to eliminate as 
far as possible all variables but visual versus auditory 
presentation. 

The advertising copy used for both auditory and 
visual presentation consisted of two groups of eight 
advertisements each, hereafter denoted, Copy X and Copy 
Y. With one group of subjects for instance, Copy X 
was given visually and the Copy Y by loudspeaker. With 
another group X was auditory and Y visual. The com- 
modities in each series represented articles frequently 
purchased, universal in use, and low in unit cost. In- 
cluded in each list there was one product of especial in- 
terest to men and another especially attractive to women. 

1The author wishes to acknowledge the kind cooperation of 
Dr. Harold E. Burtt of The Ohio State University who contributed 
useful and constructive criticisms. Dr. F. H. Lumley also of 
The Ohio State University assisted by helpful advice. 


2 DeWick, Henry N., “The Recall Value of Visual and Auditory 
Advertising Material” (unpublished). 
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The remaining six products were presumably purchased 
equally by both sexes. 

The fictitious trade names selected for the 16 com- 
modities in the two lists were two syllable names chosen 
on the basis of a preliminary study with visual and 
auditory presentation. Confusing final consonants such 
as s and f were distributed equally in the two lists. No 
two names ended with the same syllable or syllables that 
sounded identically. The same precaution was main- 
tained for the first syllable of each word. The two lists 
were balanced for similar products wherever necessary, 
e. g., Gasoline vs. Oil, Tea vs. Coffee. The two lists of 
trade names and their products are printed below. 


X SERIES Y SERIES 
Lorenz Pewder Barlow Cigarettes 
Harvey Toothpaste Parker Coffee 
Bryan Gasoline Crawford Bread 
Warren Candy Stewart Oil 
Kenwood Soap Robbins Shaving Cream 
Douglas Cigars Andrews Gingerale 
Curtis Ink Browning Hosiery 
Randolph Tea Wagner Mouthwash 


A further attempt was made in the preliminary series 
to insure equal trade-name-commodity-associations. <A 
group of 40 subjects, similar to those used in the ex- 
periment proper, participated. The experimenter read 
a list of fictitious trade names to the group with the 
instructions to write the name of any product they could 
associate with the trade name. After collecting those 
responses the experimenter repeated the fictitious trade 
names and with each one gave a product which he had 
arbitrarily selected to go with it. To all subjects this 
presentation was made orally. A portion of them re- 
ceived typed copies of the fictitious trade name com- 
modity lists which they read as the experimenter pre- 
sented the list verbally. Immediate recall and aided 
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recall tests were given. After an analysis of both sets 
of responses, those trade names for which there existed 
any consistent product associations other than the ficti- 
tious ones of the experiment were eliminated. Likewise 
cases where the fictitious trade-name-commodity-associa- 
tions ran extremely high or low with the experimental 
group were eliminated. The effort was to select materia] 
for which there was no naturally strong association be- 
tween product and brand and also in which the forma- 
tion of such associations was not extremely difficult. 

Each piece of advertising copy was of approximately 
constant length—between 70 and 75 words—and in- 
cluded trade name product mentions three times. The 
first mention occurred at the opening, another approxi- 
mately in the middle with the third at the close of the 
paragraph. In each mention the trade name always 
came first with the product immediately after. Care 
was exercised to keep all copy as near equal in com- 
plexity and sales appeal as possible. No dramatic state- 
ments or slogans were employed. A sample piece of copy 
is presented below. 


“For better times, Andrews Gingerale. A pleasant dinner, an 
enjoyable evening and then the grand finale. Only the sparkle 
and zest of this famcus pale dry Andrews Gingerale will make 
your party complete. The new large bottles hold enough for 
five full glasses, making anywhere from five to eight long, tall 
drinks. And the last glass out of the bottle is just as good as 
the first. Andrews Gingerale holds its life!” 


There were 8 such pieces in the X and Y sets—16 
in all. 

Subjects for this investigation were 160 students of 
both sexes enrolled in psychology courses at The Ohio 
State University during the summer quarter of 1933. 
They were divided into four groups to permit the neces- 
sary reversals of copy and method of presentation. 
Table I shows how copy and method of presentation 
varied with the 4 groups. For instance, Group A had 
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Copy X auditory followed by Copy Y visual at the same 
sitting. 


TABLE I 





Groups 





} 
} 


‘Copy Used and Method 
of Presentation 








Number of Subjects 39 








The visual presentation was effected by the use of 
booklets. These measured 6 inches in width and 9 inches 
in height and used an antique India*® stock for the text 
with a cover of dark blue paper. The instructions and 
fictitious advertising copy were set in 12 point, bold, 
antique face,* 18 picas, leaded two points.5 No emphasis 
was given to trade names or products by the use of caps, 
italics or special type. Copy only occurred on every fourth 
page making it necessary to use 40 pages in each booklet. 
The cover bore the word “Front” set in 48 point Goudy 
bold with a double rule under the word on the X series 
and a single rule under “Front” on the Y series. 

The same copy as prepared® for the booklets was used 

8India Mayflower Text, 60 lb. basis, Central Ohio Paper Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

412 pt. bold antique, designed for use with DeVinne, light face, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

5 Printing specifications followed in general the findings of 
Paterson, Donald G., and Tinker, Miles A., “Studies of Typo- 
graphical Factors Influencing Speed of Reading”: VIII. “Space 
Between Lines or Leading.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1932, 
16, 388-397. 

6 An electrical transcription of the auditory presentation was 
prepared on a Fairchild Professional Record. This was not used 
in the experiment. 
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for the auditory presentation. For this purpose a 
small portable public address system and a student an- 
nouncer were used. The public address system had a 
maximum output of 7 watts. With it were used a double- 
button microphone and a dynamic loudspeaker. The 
announcer read the copy to the groups. Several pre- 
sentations were made with the announcer and experi- 
menter for practice in order to eliminate possible stress 
or emphasis on any point. The trade names were not 
spelled out. The announcer and amplifying unit were 
outside the classrooms in which the auditory presenta- 
tions were made. 

The following directions were given by the experi- 
menter when the visual presentations came first (Group 
C and D, Table I). 


“Shortly, I shall pass out some booklets to you. Please place 
them so that the word ‘Front’ on the upper half of the cover 
is facing you.? When I give the signal you will please break 
the seal and turn at once to the first printed page. After you 
have finished reading it please turn to the next page which will 
be blank and then look up to receive the starting signal. Ready 
os 


Further instructions for the visual part of the experi- 
ment were presented on the same paper with the same 
type as the advertising copy in order to facilitate adjust- 
ment of the subjects for the copy to come. The instruc- 
tions read by the subjects were as follows: 


“On the following pages you will read a series of advertisements 
for familiar products. Will you please sit comfortably and read 
carefully the copy. Later8 you will be asked to answer some 


7™Each copy of the booklet had a 1%” band of white paper 
wrapped around it upon which these instructions were printed: 
NOTICE: Do not open this booklet until you have been instructed 
to do so. 

8 Realising that some subjects would suspect subsequent testing 
for the content of the ads we felt it would be wise to spread their 
attention as much as possible over all the copy by the general 
statement noted. 
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questions about the products and the trade names—the features 
of the products and the inducements to buy. Time enough will 
be allowed to read each advertisement through once. When 
you have finished reading the ad please turn immediately to the 
next page in this booklet. The page will be blank. After you 
have done so await the signal from the experimenter before 
turning to the next advertisement. The time between readings 
will give you an opportunity to think over the ad just read. 
Throughout the experiment will you please remain quiet so as 
not to disturb your neighbor.” 


Before giving the signal to begin the experimenter 
gave an opportunity for questions but none were asked 
in the entire experiment. Following that he gave the 
starting signal. At the end of each succeeding minute 
the signal to turn was given until all eight advertise- 
ments were read. The booklets were collected and after 
a pause came the following announcement through the 
loudspeaker which had been installed before the class 
convened : 


“In the following minutes you will hear a series of advertise- 
ments for familiar products. Will you please sit comfortably 
and listen carefully to the copy. Later you will be asked to 
answer some questions about the products and the trade names— 
the features of the products and the inducements to buy. Between 
each advertisement there will be a pause during which you will 
have time to think over the ad just heard. Throughout the 
experiment will you please remain quiet so that you will not 
disturb your neighbor?” 


After those instructions the experimenter, still pres- 
ent, asked for questions and when the class was ready 
he so signalled the announcer who began to deliver the 
auditory series over the public address system. The time 
consumed in delivering each piece of copy ran approxi- 
mately 35 seconds. Auditory presentations began every 
60 seconds thereby allowing a 25 second pause between 
each delivery. Three seconds before the announcer be- 
gan with the copy proper he said “ready” in an effort to 
set the subjects. This corresponded to the set produced 
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in the visual series by the signal “turn”. With Groups 
A and B the same method was followed except that 
auditory presentations came first. 

Recall and recognition tests were given at three dif- 
ferent time ‘intervals after the presentations, 1 day, 7 
days, and 21 days. Three subgroups of subjects were 
formed for this purpose. A subgroup was made up by 
selecting every third name from the class rolls. On the 
test day the instructors read the names of the students 
who were to serve as subjects. They left their classes 
and met ina common room. Thus each group was tested 
only once. In our determinations of effectiveness of the 
two media, we were concerned only in correct responses 
to trade-name-commodity-associations built up by both 
methods of presentation. For each subgroup the follow- 
ing tests were given in the order named: Pure Recall, 
Aided Recall, and Recognition. 

The Pure Recall Test forms were mimeographed and 
headed by the following directions to the subjects: 


“On the lower part of this sheet will you please list as quickly 
as possible all the products you can remember as having heard 
or read about in this experiment. List them in the order in 
which you recall them. Try to list both product and trade name, 
such as: Beechnut Chewing Gum, not just Chewing Gum. If 
you can not do that, then please list either the product or trade 
name in the proper column. Please try to do your very best. 
Keep your eyes on your own sheet at all times. A sample is 
given below.” 


For the 1 day and 7 day groups approximately 20 min- 
utes were required before everyone finished and the 
blanks were collected. The 21 day groups required about 
10 minutes on the same form. 

The Aided Recall Test forms were given as soon as 
all Recall blanks had been collected. Two forms of the 
Aided Recall Tests were designed in order to keep the 
commodity names on the blank in the same sequence as 
that in which they had been in the booklet and through 
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the loudspeaker or vice versa. This test form consisted 
of a series of 16 blank lines with one commodity appear- 
ing to the right of each line. Only products actually 
used in the experiment were included in the list. The 
instructions on each form of the test were as follows: 


“On the lower part of this sheet you will find a list of products 
made up from the advertisements you heard and read in the 
experiment. In front of each product on the list is a blank space. 
Write in the blank space the trade name for each product on 
the list that you can remember. Please keep your eyes on your 
own paper at all times. A sample is given below.” 


Not over 10 minutes were used by any test group in 
satisfying the conditions of this form. 

The Recognition Test blanks were made up likewise 
and consisted of 16 blank lines each of which was fol- 
lowed on the right by the product and four, two syllable, 
fictitious trade names. One out of each four was correct 
and was to be recorded in the blank. The positions of 
the correct trade names were staggered down the page. 
Directions for this test follow: 


“On the lower part of this sheet you will find a list of products 
made up from the advertisements you heard and read in the 
experiment. In front of each preduct is a blank space in which 
you are to write the correct trade name of each product if you 
recognize the trade name in the group of four trade names appear- 
ing to the right of each product listed. Please keep your eyes 
on your own sheet at all times. A sample is given below.” 


After the completion of the three test forms, the 
groups were asked by the experimenter not to inform 
the remaining subjects of the nature of the testing. 
Obviously the remaining subjects knew of the testing 
and that in all probability they too would be used. 

The individual test forms were scored and tables, in- 
cluding the means, standard deviations and analyses of 
significant differences were built up for each group on 
each of the three test periods for the three types of tests. 
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From Table I it can readily be seen we are prepared to 
make several comparisons between auditory and visual 
scores. To facilitate the visualization of these compari- 
sons or breakdowns Table II has been prepared. It is 
identical to Table I except for the connecting lines whose 
encircled numbers label the comparisons. 

In our analysis of the data collected in this experiment 
we shall make all the possible auditory-visual compari- 
sons that will contribute worthwhile information. For 
instance: Comparison 1 involves different subjects, one 
having Copy X auditory as its first presentation and the 
other having Copy X visual as its first: 


TABLE II 





Comparison 5 involves the same subjects taking Copy 
X auditory followed by Copy Y visual. 

Table III shows how the first 53 subjects responded to 
the three tests 1 day after presentation. Table IV and 
V similarly show the differences for other subjects for the 
two media 7 days and 21 days after presentation respec- 
tively. In the three tables each of the 12 comparisons 
(Table II) is presented showing both auditory and visual 
mean scores, (Columns 2, 5), their differences, (Column 
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TABLE III 


Results: 1 Day after Presentation 
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8), the significance of these differences as determined by 
the conventional critical ratio® (Column 11), and also by 
using Fisher’s “t” function’® designed for small com- 
parisons (Columns 12 and 13). In view of the fact that 
none of the groups compared in Tables III, IV and V is 
larger than 17, more weight should be given to the find- 
ings based on Fisher’s formulae. The critical ratios are 
included only for purposes of comparison. Column 14 
denotes by either the letter A or V which medium is 
superior. 

Graphs 1, 2 and 3 were prepared to illustrate certain 
of the values shown in the Tables III, IV and V. One 
decided difference between the treatment given the tables 
and the graphs should be noted. Table III for instance 
is based on the results of testing with the three types of 
tests only 1 day after the presentation. Graph 1, how- 
ever, presents a picture of the results taken not only 1 
day after presentation but also 7 days and 21 days, for 
the Recall Tests only. Graph 2 illustrates the results 
of the Aided Recall Tests given on the three test days. 
The results of the Recognition Tests are shown in Graph 
8. In all three of these graphs the results of each 
group on the visual and auditory presentations are 
shown. Auditory results are shown by single lines and 
the visual scores by double lines. 

In order to denote which of the two methods of presen- 
tation came first or second, without referring to Table I, 
the various lines are broken by circles which enclose 
either the number 1 or 2. The letters X and Y in the cir- 
cles designate the copy series used. The groups are tied 
together with lines running between the pairs of circles 


® For discussion of this technique see Garrett, H. E., Statistics 
in Psychology and Education, pp. 128-134, 286-288, Longmans. 
Green and Co., New York, 1926. 

10 For details of statistical technique of the “t” function see 
Fisher, R. A., Statistical Methods for Research Workers, pp. 99- 
111, Third Edition, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1930. 
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in order to aid in showing the group trends. Each pair 
is marked by its group letter. In addition to these lighter 
lines on each graph there are two bold lines. These rep- 
resent the average of all results for each medium on the 
particular test form shown in the graph. More will be 
said of the heavier lines later. 

An inspection of Table III shows that for pure recall 
one day after the presentations the auditory method is 
superior in 10 out of the 12 comparisons (Table II). 
This decided plurality for the auditory medium is 
probably significant in itself but statistically only Com- 
parisons 3 and 12 may be regarded as genuine differences 
in the light of the critical ratio and the “t” function. 

The 12 comparisons on the Aided Recall Tests produce 
about the same picture statistically. It is worthy of note 
that throughout the experiment the results of the Aided 
Recall Tests follow very closely the Recall Test scores. 
However, when the Recognition Test scores are consid- 
ered, the difference between the auditory and. visual 
method shrinks. At 24 hours after presentation only 
half of the comparisons favor audition. 

There may be several explanations for this change. 
The fact that the visual responses seem to approach the 
auditory in recognition may be due to the fact that 8 is 
a perfect score and both media are approaching their 
upper limits. Again, it is argued that one might expect 
inferior visual recognition of copy presented orally. If 
the latter be true, then the results shown in Table III for 
auditory recognition after 24 hours should be given 
more weight. Poffenberger'! points out that recall is 
perhaps a better check on memory where there are no 
attention factors operating while to make a high recog- 
nition score implies higher attention value of the adver- 
tisement. The copy used in this experiment employed 


11 Poffenberger, Albert T., Psychology in Advertising, page 192, 
Second Edition, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1932. 
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TABLE IV 


Results: 7 Days after Presentation 
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1 3.46 13 1.08 2.67 15 2.14 .79 638 1.25 1.1597 .30-.20 A 

2 3.83 12 1.79 1.00 18 .78 2.33 56 4.16 4.0984 .01* A 

8 4.73 15 2.62 1.23 138 .70 3.50 70 5.00 4.5057 .01* A 

4 3.38 13 1.44 1.83 12 2.19 1.55 66 2.34 2.0210 .10-.05 A 

= 5 3.46 13 1.08 1.23 13 .70 2.23 .69 .22 10.13 8.6500 .01* A 

S 6 3.33 12 1.79 1.83 12 2.19 1.50 .64 .44 3.40 2.4110 .05-.02 A 

® 7 4.73 15 2.62 2.67 15 2.14 2.06 .80 .40 5.15 5.5966 .01* A 

 § 3.38 13 1.44 1.0013 .78 2.38 60 .32 7.43 7.1287 .01* A 

9 3.46 13 1.08 1.83 12 2.19 1.63 60 2.71 2.2894 .05-.02 A 

10 3.38 12 1.79 1.23 13 .70 2.10 55 3.82 3.7605 .01* A 

11 3.88 13 1.44 2.67 15 2.14 .71 68 1.04 .9767 .40-.30 A 

12 4.73 15 2.62 1.00 13 .78 3.73 71 65.25 4.7653 .01* A 

1 3.92 13 1.388 3.80 15 2.68 .12 79 15 .1399 .90-.80 A 
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TABLE V 
Results: 21 Days after Presentation 
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1 1.30 13 1.20 140 10 1.91 .10 68 .15 .1470 .90-.80 V 
2 1.388 138 1.15 1.00 14 1.25 .38 46 £83 .7891 .50-.40 A 
3 1.80 10 1.47 .88 13 .49 1.42 48 2.96 3.1113 .01* A 
41.50 141.384 .69 13 1.382 .81 52 1.56 1.5212 .20-.10 A 
— 51.3013 1.20 3813 .49 .92 .03 .35 2.63 2.0004 .10-.05 A 
s 61.38 13 1.15 .69 13 1.382 .69 .46 .86 1.92 3.3020 .01* A 
® 71.80 10 1.47 1.40 10 1.91 .40 .75 40 1.00 1.3094 .30-.20 A 
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1 1.30 13 1.20 1.50 10 2.46 .20 85 .23 .2450 .90-.80 V 
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11 5.57 14 1.59 6.00 10 1.79 .43 70 .61 .5937 .60-.50 V 
12 5.50 10 1.96 5.438 14 1.29 .07 -70 01 .1008 1.0--90 A 
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no attention getting devices voluntarily. Consequently, 
on that basis we would expect a shrinkage in the differ- 
ences between the two media. 

Table IV presents the data for the scores made 7 days 
after the presentation. The differences at this point in 
the testing are the greatest of the three testing dates for 
the recall tests. All 12 comparisons on the Recall Test 
scores favor the auditory method. Eleven out of the 12 
Aided Recall Test differences are in the direction of 
audition. Seven of the 12 auditory differences for recall 
are clearly significant. Nine out of the 11 of the differ- 
ences favoring audition on the Aided Recall Tests like- 
wise are statistically significant. Recognition Test scores 
taken at this period show a slight superiority in favor 
of audition with 7 out of 12 in that direction. One of 
the 7 differences is significant according to the data. 

The data secured from the tests given 21 days after 
the presentation show a decided fall in the amount re- 
membered according to all three test forms. Material 
delivered by the auditory method still leads on all test 
forms but the difference is very slight in many cases. 
The Recall Test results at 21 days show 11 out of 12 
comparisons in favor of audition. Three of the 11 differ- 
ences are statistically significant. The results of the 
Aided Recall Tests are very close with 11 out of 12 on 
the side of audition. Here one of the differences is sta- 
tistically significant. Auditory recognition results are 
strongest at the 21 day period for 8 out of the 12 differ- 
ences are in that direction, three of them being definitely 
significant. The increasing difference between the audi- 
tory and visual recognition results is clearly shown in 
Graph 3 by the constant increasing divergence between 
the average lines for the two media of the test periods. 

Up to this point the data have been presented by group 
breakdowns just as the material was presented. This 
has been done in order to give a fair picture of the re- 
sults because certain differences and significant varia- 
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tions are oftentimes obscured when scores obtained under 
slightly different conditions are grouped and averages 
computed. However, to get an idea of the general trend 
we have grouped all the auditory scores and all the visual 
scores for each test on the three test days. The grouping 
involves all the auditory and visual scores of Compari- 
sons 5, 6, 7 and 8. Out of the 12 possible auditory 
visual comparisons (Table II) it seems reasonable that 
the comparisons on the same subjects 5, 6, 7 and 8 should 
be given more weight. The reversals of the methods of 
presentation together with the changes in the order of 
copy reveal no extreme differences due to these positional 
factors. We have assumed that the effects of these vari- 
ables have been balanced out in the averages, e. g., Copy 
X occurred first as many times as second and the visual 
method of presentation was used first as many times 
as second. 

The results of this grouping are shown in Table VI. 
In this table the data are given for the three test periods 
and for the three types of tests. Differences have been 
computed between the auditory and visual averages for 
each test form on each test period of the grouped scores. 
From the differences the critical ratios have been calcu- 
lated and are also presented in Table VI. The auditory 
method of presentation is superior on each test day for 
all three types of tests. Statistically, only the compari- 
sons between audition and vision for the Recall Tests 1 
day, 7 days and 21 days after presentation and the com- 
parisons for Aided Recall Tests 7 days and 21 days after 
presentation are significant. 

Graph 4 illustrates the comparisons made in Table 
VI. It is identical to the bold or average lines shown in 
Graphs 1, 2 and 3. From this graph it is very evident 
that the responses made to the Aided Recall Tests are 
just a little higher than those to the Recall Tests. The 
auditory trend is indicated by solid black and the visual 
by outline. The greatest difference between the auditory 
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TABLE VI 

ip 1 Day 7 Days 21 Days | 
Aud | Vis | Aud | Vis | Aud | Vis | 

| Mean| 3.58 | 2.68 | 3.77 1.72 | 1.48 84 

| o| 216 | 210 | 197 | 1.76 | 115 | 1.85 

'@ Difference 90 2.05 64 

S| r AT 81 | 65 

| «diff 29 16 | 15 

| | Diff/o diff 3.10 | 12.81 | 4.27 

| Superior Aud Aud Aud 

| | Mean | 3.75 | 3.07 | 3.89 | 2.08 | 1.58 | 98 | 

FE o | 221 | 248 | 202 | 217 | 1388 | 145 | 

3 Difference .68 1.81 .60 | 

ee r 51 83 69 

‘3 o diff 31 17 | 15 

[Z| Diff/ediff| 219 | 10.65 4.00 

Superior | Aud | Aud Aud 

| | Mean | 681 | 663] 660 | 611 | 5.48 | 4.76 | 

i ¢ | 180 | 140 | 166 | 1.388 | 1.70 | 202 | 

| | Difference 18 | 49 72 | 

5 r | 18 | 38 40 

§ o diff 22 | 24 | .29 

6 | Diff/o diff 82 2.04 | 2.48 

Superior Aud | Aud | Aud 

x N | 57 | 53 50 
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and visual method of presentation is shown for the Recall 
Tests at the 7 day period. The slight rise in the auditory 
recall curve at the 7 day testing is an interesting varia- 
tion to the usual performance of a curve of retention. It 
may be due to the fact that the tests were given to 
different subgroups on each test date. Yet that alone 
can not be given as an explanation for if we plot the data 
from series | of DeWick’s'* study where the same sub- 
groups were tested on each test date a parallel rise in 


12 Op. cit., page 45. 
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the auditory recall curve is noted while the visual trend 
is also parallel to the curve shown in Graph 4 of this 
report. 

The approximate identity of the Recall and Aided Re- 
call curves can also be clearly seen in Graph 4. Recog- 
nition for the two methods of presentation seems to be 
very nearly equal after a lapse of one day, but as the 
time goes on the auditory method increases its lead over 
the visual technique. That is contrary to the results 
obtained for the Recall and Aided Recall testings for in 
both the peak difference occurred at 7 days. It should 
be noted that we obtained data at only 3 points. Conse- 
quently, it is quite possible that the actual peak differ- 
ence might occur somewhat earlier or later than 7 days. 

The results of the experiment agree within limits with 
the work done by DeWick. He employed only a recall 
test which was given to all subjects immediately, 1 day, 7, 
and 150 days after stimulation. Immediate recall showed 
very little difference in favor of the auditory medium. 
This difference increased up to 5 days in Series I and 
up to 7 days in Series II. 

Chiefly because the results would have few practical 
applications, and secondly due to the equality of results 
DeWick secured, the immediate test period was omitted 
in the present study. The 1 day, 7 day and 21 day 
periods were selected arbitrarily. 

An examination of Graph 4 will give some indication 
of the magnitude of the correct responses for each test 
form. Auditory recognition scores run well ahead of the 
Aided Recall and Recall mean scores. Such results are 
not contrary to the usual comparisons of this nature. Of 
the three test forms, perhaps the Aided Recall test is 
nearest to answering questions of a practical nature that 
are raised by the advertiser when considering which of 
the two media he will select to carry his story. If he 
is advertising products similar to the ones used in this 
study, his chief desire is to have the consumer think of 
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his brand or trade name when a need arises for that 
product. 

Throughout the experiment every precaution was 
taken to control all the variables by keeping them as 
constant as possible. Yet in searching the procedure and 
results for an answer to the reason for auditory supe- 
riority, one must not overlook the part played by the 
experimental situation. The auditory results are prob- 
ably heightened somewhat as a result of the abnormal 
attention to the loudspeaker and the copy. But one must 
not overlook the visual advantages. Few printed adver- 
tisements receive the attention given to the visual copy 
in this study. The students were warned not to look 
inside the booklets, thus setting up a condition of ex- 
pectancy. They were instructed to read every word of 
copy which, of course, is not the case in normal visual 
advertising. Thus the effectiveness of both media pre- 
sumably was stepped up. Here, as in the case of pre- 
senting the copy (visual void of illustrations, display 
faces, etc.—auditory without music or sound effects), the 
advantages and disadvantages are as nearly equal as pos- 
sible with this set-up. We must not overlook the par- 
ticipants who were college students, and their surround- 
ings, habits, ages and interests. The writer plans to 
continue this means of measurement on listeners in home 
situations. When we consider that the college student 
is a trained reader, such an experiment with other per- 
sons may even show a greater difference in favor of audi- 
tion for certain economic levels. 


SUMMARY 


Fictitious advertising copy was presented visually by 
means of printed booklets and orally through a small 
public address system to four groups of college students. 
Testing 1 day, 7 days and 21 days after stimulation by 
Recall, Aided Recall and Recognition tests for correct 
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trade-name-commodity-association built up by the two 
media showed the auditory method superior. Not all 
cases showing an auditory superiority were statistically 
significant. The peak of the superiority in the Recall 
Tests came for the 7 day period. At the 21 day check 
both auditory and visual results were much lower and 
the margin between the two had suffered by the lapse of 
time. Throughout the experiment little difference in 
scores was noted between the Aided Recall and Pure Re- 
call tests. In the recognition scores, the greatest audi- 
tory superiority occurred at 21 days. The principal 
variable that might indicate the desirability of qualify- 
ing the results was the discrepancy arising from the 
experimental situation between actual reading-listening 
conditions and the ones set up in the study. 
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A SUMMARY AND CRITIQUE OF METHODS OF 
MEASURING “WARMING-UP” 


E. B. SKAGGS 
Wayne University 


Up to the year 1924 many psychologists were inclined 
to look upon warming-up, whenever found, as a mani- 
festation of improvement due to ordinary practice or 
learning. Other psychologists were inclined to regard 
WU! as something over and above learning as consid- 
ered in the usual sense. In 1924 Robinson and Heron? 
devised a simple formula for ruling out improvement 
due to practice. As it is the purpose of this paper to 
give a brief summary and critique of present and past 
methods of measuring WU and as the Robinson-Heron 
method is probably the most used at present, we shall 
consider this formula first of ail. 


THE ROBINSON-HERON METHOD 


Robinson and Heron reported two experiments, one 
involving tapping and one involving the recitation of the 
alphabet backwards. Applying their formula they found 
definite WU in both tasks when a certain discontinuity of 
work was involved. The formula which these investiga- 
tors used, expressed in percentage terms, may be stated 
in either of two ways, as follows: 


100 (y — x) 100 (z — x) 





> 0, 
x x 
100(y — x) 100 (z — x) 
x x 


1 Hereafter we shall use WU to signify “warming-up.” 
2E. S. Robinson and W. T. Heron. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1924, 7, 81-97. 


or, 
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In each of the above formulae, 


x stands for the total number of taps during the first 5 
minutes of the day’s work, i. e., the first half of the work; 


y represents the total number of taps during the second 5 
minutes of the first day’s work, i. e., the second half, and 


z designates the number of taps during the first 5 minutes 
of the second day’s work, i. e., the first half of the day’s 
work. 


These writers wrote as follows concerning their 
method: “The warming-up may be said to be demon- 
strated where the increase from a first to a second five 
minutes of tapping is greater than that from a first five 
minutes of tapping on one experimental day to the first 
five minutes of tapping on the immediately succeeding 
experimental day.”* In the above quotation the reader 
will understand that a total day’s work consisted of 10 
minutes; hence, instead of speaking of the first and sec- 
ond five-minutes one can speak of the first and second 
half of each day’s work. 

Unfortunately the method is open to several criti- 
cisms. The writers themselves have pointed out one 
criticism, namely, the fact that the formula is very 
severe and may credit too much to practice. The writers 
state the criticism precisely, as follows, “Our test of the 
presence and degree of warming-up effect, if it is in 
error, errs on the side of too great severity. The amount 
of practice is measured by improvement from the first 
part of one experiment day to the first part of the next. 
The practice which may be assumed to affect the next 
day’s tapping is that included not only in the first five 
minutes of one day, but also in the second 5 minutes of 
that day.” In a word, small amounts of WU may be 
masked by the use of the formula. This is a very serious 
objection if one wishes to measure WU in very minute 
amounts. 


8 Robinson and Heron. Op. Cit. Page 85. 
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The method also assumes that no learning or consoli- 
dation process takes place after the day’s work is ended. 
This is a precarious assumption because many bits of 
evidence indicate the fact of a perseveration or consoli- 
dation process which continues after active practice 
ceases. In a word, the first half of the second day’s work 
may be better than the second half of the first day’s work 
or just as good because of the effects of the perseveration 
processes and not due to the practice factor which ope- 
rated to make the second half of the first day’s work 
better than the first half of the day’s work. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING THE AVERAGE VALUE 
OF PRACTICE 


A method which was used by one of Kraepelin’s stu- 
dents, Dr. Emil Amberg,* and one which antedates the 
Robinson-Heron method by many years, attempts to find 
and utilize the average practice-effect over a series of 
periods or days of work. As this method has never been 
translated into English or discussed, and inasmuch as 
Kraepelin used and accepted the method, it seems de- 
sirable to consider the method in some detail. Amberg 
used among other tasks continuous addition of two digits. 
In the case under consideration the work-period lasted 
for one hour in every case. In the control experiment 
the subject added continuously for one hour. In the 
experiment proper the subject worked continuously for 
a half-hour, rested 5 minutes, and then worked continu- 
ously for a second half-hour. The amount of work done 
in the first and second half-hour in both the control and 
experimental conditions was computed. By a computa- 
tion which we shall show directly the average practice- 
effect for the entire series of eight days was found. Hav- 

4Emil Amberg. Uber den Einfluss von Arbeitspausen auf die 


geistige Leistungs-fahigkeit. Leipzig, 1895. Also see Psycholo- 
gische Arbeiten, Vol I. 
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ing found this average practice value, this value was 
then subtracted from every difference in results between 
the first and second half of every day’s work. 

We may make use of some hypothetical figures to make 
clear.the method. Let the Roman numerals below repre- 
sent the eight consecutive days of work in addition. Let 
the figures below the Roman numerals represent the 
units of work done each day. In order to simplify mat- 
ters the figures are shown in an order of regularly in- 
creasing value. Actually, of course, this would not he 
the case, or at least, this is not the usual situation. 


I Il Ill IV bd VI Vil VIII 
10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 


(1) The value of each work-day, considered as a 
base, was compared with every succeeding work-day 
value and the differences were expressed in percentage 
terms. Thus, the value of I was compared with the 
values of II, III], IV..... VIII. The value of II was 
compared in like manner with III, IV .... VIII. The 
value of III was compared with the five succeeding days, 
and so on, until every value had been compared with 
every succeeding value. Using our hypothetical figures 
the following computations would be made and the fol- 
lowing figures obtained, all in percentage terms: 


I II III IV V VI vi VIII 
50 33 25 20 17 14 13 i. 
100 66 50 40 83 29 
150 100 75 60 50 ‘@: 
200 133 100 80 
250 166 125 
300 200 7m 
350 aaa 
7)1400 6)698 5)875 4)200 3)100 2)43 1)13 
200 116 #£45 50 34 22 13 
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(2) Having found the difference between each work- 
hour and every other following work-hour, as shown in 
the columns of figures above, the second step consisted 
in finding the sum of each list of figures. These sums 
are shown by the figures 1400, 698, 375, etc. 


(3) The average value of each list of percentage 
values was then computed. These quotients are shown 
above, as 200, 116, 75, etc. 


(4) The quotients to which we have just referred 
were now summed. In the above case the sum would 
be 510. 


(5) This sum (510) was then divided by 28, the total 
number of comparisons made. This quotient was consid- 
ered by Amberg to represent the average practice value, 
expressed in percentage terms. In the above case this 
would be 18 per cent. 


(6) Having obtained this very important value, WU 
was then computed by comparing the gain of the second 
half of each day’s work over the first half, and subtract- 
ing from this gain, if any, the amount to be credited to 
practice. If, in our example, the increase of the second 
over the first half-hour on day I was found to be 22 per 
cent, then, since the average practice-effect was found 
to be 18 per cent, 4 per cent of this gain would be due 
to pure WU. 


One might use this same method but deal with absolute 
units of work instead of percentage values. Thus, let 
us assume that the average practice effect is of the value 
of 2 units of work. One could then compare the first and 
last half of any given day’s work, making the proper 
correction for practice. Any increase of the second over 
the first half would be credited to WU to the extent that 
it was greater than 2. This may be illustrated as follows: 
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Day I Day II Day III 
First Second First Second First Second 
Half Half Half Half Half Half 

Value, 4 Value, 6 Value, 6 Value, 9 Value, 11 Value, 9 
Gain, 2 Gain, 3 Loss, 2 

Pract., 2 Pract., 2 Pract., 2 
Wu,0 WU,1 WU, 0 


If this method of computing and applying the average 
practice-value be invalid a whole monograph of computa- 
tions of WU falls accordingly because Amberg devised 
and used this method throughout his work. Likewise, if 
this method is incorrect, many of Kraepelin’s statements 
about WU are without adequate basis because he accepted 
the technique. 

One very serious criticism may be made at once. Since 
the curve of practice is usually negatively accelerated 
the average practice effect, as computed by Amberg, 
would become smaller and smaller with the addition of 
practice-trials and result in some spurious results. Since 
the practice-effects would actually be large during the 
very early practice-periods and very small near the end 
of the series of work-days, the use of the average prac- 
tice-value, would result in a disproportionately great 
amount of WU in the first section of practice and a 
disproportionally small amount of WU in the later sec- 
tions. If one could work with well-defined segments of 
the total learning curve and take an average for each 
segment this criticism might be obviated. 


METHOD OF DIRECT COMPARISON WHERE PRACTICE 
EFFECTS ARE NEGLIGIBLE 


Ideally, in searching for WU, one should first train a 
subject until he has reached his limit of improvement 
in a given task. A search of the experimental literature 
reveals but few cases where the subjects have been so 
highly trained that they worked near the limit of their 
capacity in the given task. It may take months and 
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even years to reach one’s limit of improvement in a given 
task, especially if the task is a relatively complicated or 
difficult one. On the other hand it is entirely possible, 
by an expenditure of patience and time, so to train a sub- 
ject in the more simple psycho-motor or mental tasks 
that no further improvement is noted. Having reached 
this stage the experimenter would be justified in dis- 
carding all formulae and compare the first with the later 
sections of a given day’s work. This program only 
awaits the advent of psychologists who will make the 
sacrifice of time and energy in order thoroughly to train 
their subjects! 


METHOD OF CURVE INSPECTION 


Robinson and Heron® present fifteen curves of prog- 
ress in the recitation of the alphabet backwards. Every 
one of these curves shows a rather rapid and sharp rise 
at the beginning of the work-period. The initial rise 
was much sharper than the general upward trend of the 
curve for the work done over the entire 60 minutes of 
work (recitation). These writers note that “. . . . there 
is a greater improvement during the brief minute or so 
of this warming-up than occurs from the beginning of 
one cycle of the experiment to the next—a period con- 
taining 60 minutes of actual practice.” One may argue, 
and very legitimately, we believe, for the presence of true 
WU when the curve shows an initial sharply marked 
upward trend which is far more steep than the general 
upward trend of the learning curve, but the fact re- 
mains that this is a qualitative rather than a quantita- 
tive method. Aside from any criticism that might be 
made when one argues for WU on the basis of inspection 
of the curves themselves, the essential weakness of the 
method lies in the fact that it does not permit of quanti- 
fication. 


5 Robinson and Heron. Op. Cit. Quotations from page 96. 
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METHOD OF RANK ORDER COMPARISON 


This method consists in arranging in rank order of 
value or efficiency the trials or other units, as seconds 
or minutes, which are being compared. Thus, one would 
arrange the trials or successive intervals of work-time 
in order from the most to the least efficient for each 
day’s work. One would then study these rankings to 
find whether or not there was a consistent trend for an 
increase of efficiency to occur at a given point in the 
progress of the work. If the second trial were better 
than the first in a given task, for example, in 75 per cent 
of the cases considered, one might argue for WU. Again 
we are dealing with a method which does not permit of 
quantitative treatment, just as was the case in the above- 
mentioned method. Also, the method fails to take into 
account the effects of practice or learning. 


METHOD OF UTILIZATION OF PLATEAUS 


A method which has never been used heretofore and 
one which may prove to be invalid makes direct use of 
marked plateaus occurring in the course of learning. If 
one trains a subject in a given task, such as the sorting 
of cards or the working of the formboard, and continues 
this training over a long course of time until the subject 
is highly expert at the task, several marked plateaus 
are likely to appear. The writer has never failed to 
obtain less than three to six or more pronounced plateaus 
as he has trained subjects to work the formboard. These 
plateaus were flat and of long duration. 

The plateau, if well marked and long, offers certain 
possibilities for a direct study of WU without the use of 
any formula, granting that one can demonstrate that 
ordinary learning is not taking place during the period 
of the plateau, or, in case it is taking place, one can point 
out that it does not show itself in the WU values. There 
is certainly considerable evidence that learning is going 
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on during the plateau period in some cases. But, grant- 
ing that plateaus are periods of learning, one may well 
argue that since the effects of learning are not measur- 
able, these effects need not be considered in the study of 
WU. Again one may note that it has never been proved 
that all or even the majority of plateaus found in learn- 
ing curves are actually periods of learning. 

If one can assume that learning-effects are negligible 
in the case of well marked plateaus one can proceed to 
compare directly the records of various stages of the 
day’s work. In our work on WU (using the formboard) 
we have calculated the value of WU in the case of records 
obtained during periods of well marked and relatively 
flat plateaus, by comparing directly the first and last 
halves of each day’s work. We have taken these same 
records and calculated WU by the use of the Robinson- 
Heron formula. The results of the methods are shown 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Comparative Values of WU when Computed Directly and by 
Means of the Robinson-Heron Formula. All Records 
Used Occurred During Periods of Plateaus 


Subject Direct Comparison Using R-H Formula 
Ss Mean 0.32 Mean 0.27 

Range 0.04-0.88 Range 0.04-0.56 
71% show WU 59% show WU 
(24 Comparisons) (22 Comparisons) 
Mean 0.27 Mean 0.22 
Range 0.06-0.78 Range 0.06-0.44 
100% show WU 75% show WU 
(19 Comparisons) (16 Comparisons) 


A study of Table I listed above indicates that, on the 
whole, more WU is found when the direct method of 
comparison is made between early and later records in a 
day’s work than when the Robinson-Heron formula is 
used. However, the validity of this method of direct 
utilization of well-marked plateaus remains questionable. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS OF MEASURING WU 





A very complexing problem which any method of treat- 
ment must encounter is that concerning the nature and 
definition of learning itself. In studying subjects’ proto- 
cols and their objective records the writer has been 
forced to speak of “form.’”’ We have used the term for 
want of a better word and in the sense in which it is 
usually used in sports. The highly trained expert in 
most any sport may find himself momentarily or for 
longer periods of time “off form.” In working the form- 
board our well trained subjects at times indicated this 
“off form” at the very beginning of the work. They 
would then hit upon or fall into, so to speak, their cor- 
rect form. Shall we call this short, often only momen- 
tary, period of “off form” a period of learning? Is the 
process of regaining proper form to be called learning? 

In his excellent little book on Conditions and Conse- 
quences of Human Variability, Dodge* reports something 
of the same phenomenon, a period of initial adjustment, 
in the case of rapid finger oscillation and in the case of 
the pursuit movement of the eyes as they followed an 
oscillating object. Speaking of the pursuit of move- 
ment, Dodge writes, “Like the oscillation of a finger, 
even such a simple and practiced act as the ocular pur- 
suit of an object in harmonic oscillation does not start 
perfectly formed in successive instances, but shows a 
temporal development of approximation and correction 
in each case.” 

Dodge regards this brief initial period of adjustment 
as a case of learning, at least as an elementary learning 
process. It is difficult to know just how much should be 
included under learning. One might regard such initial 
periods of adjustment as analagous to a blocked recall 
in the case of images and ideas. No new functional con- 


6 Raymond Dodge. Conditions and Consequences of Human 
Variability, Yale University Press, 1931. Quotation from page 88. 
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nections are set up. Rather, one might regard such 
periods as periods during which a proper total stimulat- 
ing situation is developing, involving perhaps many re- 
ceptors, and during which an existing inhibiting neural 
“set-up” fades away. 

If one agrees with Dodge in calling these initial periods 
of adjustment learning, then one must say that at every 
successive act on the part of any expert an initial period 
of re-learning takes place. In which case any initial 
retardation in work-efficiency in any given act would be 
a case of learning and-if we use the term WU it would 
mean just this fact of initial re-learning. 

A second important question in any technique of 
measuring and analyzing WU concerns the size of the 
work-increments which are to be measured and com- 
pared. We shall refer once more to the formboard which 
we have used in most of our own work on WU. Let us 
suppose that the subject works the board twenty times. 
Should one compare the first and last trials of the day’s 
work, the first and last two trials, the first and last 
five trials, the first and last ten trials, or yet some other 
arrangement? The writer has found that if one com- 
pares the first and last trials, or the first and last two 
trials, considerably more WU is shown than when one 
compares the first and last half of the day’s work. We 
have also found that WU may take place within the first 
trial itself. Time and again it was observed that the 
subject was working more efficiently toward the end of 
the trial than at the beginning. The introspective re- 
ports substantiated this observation. 

It is possible, then, that no WU may be shown in any 
task of a more complicated nature for the very simple 
reason that the unit of work or measurement is too 
large. In general it seems to be a safe principle to 
measure very small units of work in their successive 
order of appearance. Conversely, the larger the incre- 
ment of work which is used as a unit the more may WU 
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effects be hidden within the unit of work. While, from 
a practical point of view, extremely small amounts of 
WU may be of no importance, from a theoretical point 
of view, the adequate discovery and measurement of 
these small amounts of WU are of great importance. 
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AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF ADMINISTERING 
AND SCORING NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


PAUL J. FAY and WARREN C. MIDDLETON 
DePauw University 


The use of objective tests and examinations constitutes 
a serious problem for instructors in institutions with 
limited mimeographing service. The problem becomes 
especially acute in general and educational psychology 
courses with large enrollments—courses in which the 
new-type test is often employed as the sole basis of 
measurement. The usual method of administering objec- 
tive examinations involves such expense that their ex- 
tensive use is almost prohibited in institutions with small 
departmental budgets. This expense undoubtedly has 
caused many psychology instructors in recent years to 
substitute dictated tests for mimeographed tests.! 

The high cost of mimeographed tests and examina- 
tions is due chiefly to the fact that a test on which a 
student writes or marks his responses cannot be used a 
second time; the test sheet is destroyed in the taking. 
The scoring of mimeographed tests containing several 
pages is likewise time-consuming. In order to decrease 
the expense in money and time of mimeographed exam- 
inations, the writers have been experimenting for the 
last two years with a simple testing method—a method 
which has proved satisfactory from several standpoints. 
The procedure has been tried in several elementary and 
advanced psychology courses. Its greatest application 

1 Although there are a few studies which indicate that dictated 
tests are about as reliable as mimeographed or printed tests, it 


would still seem to be desirable—for several reasons—to use 
visual rather than auditory methods. 
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was naturally found in such courses as general, educa- 
tional, and abnormal psychology—that is, in courses 
which have large enrollments and which require frequent 
testing. 


I. ADMINISTERING THE TEST 


The first step, of course, in administering a test is to 
have the examination questions mimeographed. It is 
wise to provide a generous supply of the original exami- 
nation papers; papers are easily soiled or mutilated by 
frequent handling, and duplicates of the original must be 
occasionally added.? 

Have mimeographed on eight and one-half by eleven 
inch paper a large supply? of blank answer-sheets similar 
to Figure I. These sheets should be so made that they 
will accommodate answers to 200 test items on each side; 
this makes it possible to use them for any length exami- 
nation. Answers are not written or marked on the ques- 
tion sheets, but on this especially devised answer-sheet. 
Consequently, the original examination can be used al- 
most indefinitely—at least until a change in class lectures 
or textbook necessitates a new examination. 

Answers are recorded on the answer-sheet merely by 
using certain signs or letters. For true-false questions -++ 
and 0 signs are used, and for all other forms of new-type 
tests capital letters (printed) of the alphabet are em- 
ployed. In the case of a matching test or a modified 
form of the completion test the writers have found that 
test groups of twenty-five items are most satisfactory; 
these allow the use of letters from A to Y. If the in- 


2 The writers have found that students ordinarily will not soil 
or mutilate test papers, if they are repeatedly cautioned not to do 
so. It may be advisable to penalize students who carelessly muti- 
late papers. 

3It is perhaps wise to mimeograph three or four thousand 
answer-sheets at one time, since they disappear quickly when 
used in an intensive testing program. By omitting a course num- 
ber, the sheets can be used for any course. 
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FIGURE I 
Front of Answer Sheet 
Name__-_ tints F « 
Psychology __. a 
[1 |e |r. | 76. nox. [126 | 151. |176. 
oe ee | 126. | 151. |176. 
| 2  |27. 52. 77. (102. | 127. | 152. |177. 
| 8. |28, }53. | 78. (103. |128. | 153." |178. 
4. 129. |54. | 79. ‘|104. | 129. | 154. | 179 
| 5. 30 Ea 80. 1106. 130 |155. | 180 ms 
| 6 |81. |66, | 81. | 106. ‘11. | 156. | 181. 
| 7. 32. 57 82. 1107. }132. | 157. 182, 
| 8. [33 58. | 88. |108. lisa. | 158. cc 
9. |34. 9. 84. 109. 134. 1159. | 184. 
| 5. 


10. |35. {60. 85. (110. |135. | 160. 
7 ' ™ ] = | —_ 
2) 188 (Ol oe a | 














12. 137. j62. | 87. 112, | 137 | 162, __j1s7. 
13. |38. |63. | 88. |113. | 188. | 168. _|188. 
14. 39. 64. | 89. 11d. |139.| 164, 189. ae 
15. |40. 65. | 90. 115. | 140. | 165.  |190. 
16. \a1. lee. | 91. iu1e. |141. | 166. |191. 
17. |42 ian | 92. 7. 142, 167. 192, | 
18. |43. (68 | 93. |118. |143, | 168. |193. | 
9. |44. {69 94. |119. | 144. | 169. /194 | 
20, | 45 ee 320. 145 | 170. | 195. | 
21. |46. |71. | 96 |121, |146. |171. {196 | 
22, |47. |72. 97. |122, | 147. 1172. |197. | 
23.48. |v. | 98. |223,|aas, | a7a._|ioe. | 
24. | 49. Ke | 9 |e 149. | 174. |199. | 
25. |50. |75. (100. |125. |150. |175. |200 | 
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structor wishes to use more than twenty-five items in a 
single test group, he may designate the additional an- 
swers by doubled letters, such as AA, MM, RR. 

Practically any of the usual types of objective exami- 
nations can be utilized with this method of testing. The 
writers have found that the following types can be satis- 
factorily employed: 


(1) True-False. In the true-false test, answers to 
the questions 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are marked respectively on 
the answer-sheet either + (right) or 0 (wrong). 


(2) Matching. In the matching test, the items to be 
matched are arranged on the examination sheet in 
parallel columns, the numbered items being placed on the 
left side of the sheet and the lettered items on the right 
side of the sheet. The mimeographed directions given to 
the student are in some such form as the following: 


After the number on your test sheet corresponding to the 
number of each item in Column I, write the letter of the item 
in Column II that is most closely related to it. Do not use any 
letter more than once. 


(3) Subject-Predicate. The subject-predicate test is 
a special form of the matching test and is answered in 
the same manner. Instead of having the two parts to 
be matched placed in vertical columns, however, it is 
better to place the numbered “subject” items at the top 
of the sheet and the lettered “predicate” items on the 
lower part of the sheet. The directions given to the 
student are in some such form as the following: 


After the number on your test sheet corresponding to that of 
each subject in Part I, write the letter of the predicate in Part II 


4 The writers have found + and 0 more satisfactory than the 
letters T and F, since the latter too often resemble each other 
when not printed and capitalized. Also, the + and 0 marks 
are superior to + and —, since the vertical line of the + mark 
is often indistinct and confusion in scoring naturally results. 
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that best completes the sentence. Do not use any letter more 
than once. 


(4) Mutilated Sentences. The mutilated-sentences 
test (a modified form of the completion test) can be used 
by mimeographing on the examination sheet all the 
words to be inserted in the incomplete sentences. The 
words are placed at the top of the sheet and are lettered 
in mixed order. The mutilated sentences are placed be- 
low and the blanks are numbered consecutively. The 
directions given to the student are in some such form 
as the following: 


The words listed under Group I belong in the blanks left in 
the sentences under Group II. After the number on your test 
sheet corresponding to that of each blank in Group II, write the 
letter of the word in Group I that most correctly completes the 
sentence. Do not use any letter more than once. 


(5) Cross-Out. A modified form of the cross-out 
test lends itself readily to this form of testing. Each 
item consists of five parts, lettered, respectively, (A), 
(B), (C), (D), and (E). The directions given to the 
student are in some such form as the following: 


In each of the following groups of names, words, or phrases 
one name, word, or phrase does not belong in the series with 
the other four. After the number on your test sheet corresponding 
to the number of each group on this sheet, write the letter of 
the name, word, or phrase not belonging (or least belonging) with 
the other four of the series. 


(6) Best-Answer. In the best-answer test each item 
consists of an incomplete statement followed by five (or 
more) alternative parts lettered (A), (B), (C), etc. The 
directions given to the student are in some such form as 
the following: 


Each of the following incomplete sentences is followed by five 
alternative endings: (A), (B), (C), ete. After the number on 
your test sheet corresponding to the number of each sentence, 
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write the letter of the ending which makes the best and truest 
sentence. 


II. SCORING THE TEST 


Speed and ease in scoring are two desirable features 
of a test that are always appreciated by examiners. 
Economy of time and economy of effort are to be sought 
in any testing procedure; otherwise, an instructor tends 
to become merely a clerical worker. The testing tech- 
nique here described makes possible a quick, easy, and 
accurate scoring of objective examinations. The writers 
have achieved the most satisfactory results with a 
method similar in its essential features to that used in 
the Strong Vocational Interest Test. A scoring key for 
a 200-item test is illustrated in Figure II. It is con- 
structed from an eight and one-half by eleven inch card- 
board; thus, it is the same size as the answer-sheet 
illustrated in Figure I. Eight grooves, each one-half 
inch wide and nine and one-quarter inches long, are cut 
in the cardboard. These grooves are so spaced that they 
fall over the blank spaces between the numbers on the 
answer-sheet. Enough blank keys can be constructed 
at the beginning of the year for all the tests and exami- 
nations of the year. The answer letters, or signs, are 
written in India ink® to the right of the grooves, so that 
each key sign is placed exactly opposite its correspond- 
ing answer on the answer-sheet beneath. By correctly 
answering one test sheet and placing a blank scoring 
key over it, the signs can readily be written on the key. 
A test of any number of items from 1 to 200 can be 
scored with one side of the cardboard scoring key; by 
reversing the cardboard, items from 201 to 400 can be 
scored. 


5 India ink should be used, since it does not easily fade out 
or smear. The letters can be made very legible by using a regular 
lettering pen. 
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FIGURE II. 
Front of Scoring Key for Final Examination 
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The ease and speed of scoring permitted by this 
method will be readily apparent, since 200 test items 
can be scored without raising the scoring key from the 
answer-sheet. The writers have found that, using a 200 
mixed-item examination, thirty to forty answer-sheets 
can be scored per hour. This time includes checking 
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errors, counting the number of errors, mentally subtract- 
ing this number from 200, and writing the score at the 
top of each sheet. It does not include copying the scores 
into a record book. The true-false tests can be scored 
most rapidly, since only two marks are used. It takes 
slightly longer to score matching, subject-predicate and 
mutilated sentences tests than to score cross-out and 
best-answer tests, since in the latter two types only five 
letters are used instead of all the letters of the alphabet 
from A to Y. 

The writers have found this scoring procedure to be 
particularly time-saving with quarterly and midsemester 
tests and with final examinations—that is, with tests 
consisting of 100 to 400 items. It can also be used with 
brief daily and weekly tests. For this purpose, however, 
the writers suggest that the answer sheets be cut into 
narrower strips, just sufficient in size to accommodate 
the number of test items involved. The cardboard scor- 
ing key should be cut accordingly. Cutting the answer- 
sheets and the scoring keys to fit the examination will, 
over a period of time, effect considerable economy of 
material.® : 


6 Mimeographed answer-sheets are not essential in short tests 
involving from 25 to 100 items. An economical testing procedure 
is achieved by cutting regular ruled writing paper (eight and 
one-half by eleven inches in size and with twenty-five ruled lines 
to the page) into strips two inches wide. The students can be 
asked to number the answer-sheets themselves before the start of 
the test, numbering from 1 to 25 down the left edge of the strip 
and from 26 to 50 down the right edge. If 75 or 100 test items 
are to be used, the strip can be turned over and numbered in 
the same way from 51 to 100. The papers can be quickly and 
accurately scored with a cardboard scoring key. 
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THE BELIEFS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
CONCERNING EVOLUTION 


GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 
Ripon College 


Since all college students are sooner or later confronted 
with ideas concerning evolution and development, what 
are their attitudes toward these ideas—what are their 
beliefs concerning evolution? In order to answer this 
question the writer obtained answers to a questionnaire 
from 1054 college Freshmen and Seniors. 

The Freshmen who matriculated at a number of mid- 
western colleges! in the fall of 1930 were subjected 
during the registration period or during the first week 
of instruction to a series of tests, one of which included 
beliefs concerning evolution. Since the Freshmen made 
their responses to the propositions before they attended 
a single lecture or during the first week of academic 
instruction, their judgments were not influenced by the 
college but were made in accord with the beliefs which 
they brought to college from their various communities. 
The Seniors of seven colleges? who participated in this 
investigation were confronted in the spring of 1930, and 
thus almost at the close of their college course, with 
the same set of propositions. Since the tests were admin- 
istered near the close of the students’ senior year their 
judgments were influenced by four years of college 
instruction. 

The procedure used in this study was as follows. Each 

1 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Milton, Monmouth, Ripon and Dubuque 
University. 


2 Baldwin-Wallace, Coe, Huron, Illinois, Milton, Monmouth and 
Ripon Colleges. 
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student was confronted with a printed list of twenty-five 
propositions concerning evolution. Each proposition was 
stated briefly, clearly and affirmatively. To the right 
of the statement of each proposition were five groups 
of parentheses labeled from left to right, A, B, C, D 
and E. The list of propositions was prefaced with the 
following instructions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions make a cross (X), 
in one of the five columns, according to your belief. 

Under A if you implicitly believe. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe, but doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you believe or do not 
believe (non-committal). 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve and doubt. 

Under E if you absolutely do not believe. 


Thus any one of five possible answers could be given 
to each proposition. This is a distinct advantage for 
the student could not only express indifference or a 
non-committal attitude and belief or disbelief but also 
within certain limits the extent of his belief or disbelief. 
The advantage over the yes-no type of statement is 
obvious. For a detailed description of the method used 
for determining the validity of the results, see one of 
the writer’s earlier reports.* 

First let us consider the results obtained for college 
Freshmen. If the reader will direct his attention to 
Table I, he will immediately observe the one outstanding 
characteristic of these results—the rather large per cent 
of non-committal responses. Each proposition was 
marked non-committal by at least 10 per cent of the 
Freshmen and one by as high as 48 per cent, with an 
average of 24 per cent. Thus, on the average, practically 
one-fourth of the responses were non-committal re- 
sponses. This high percentage may be taken to indicate 
one of two things: either the Freshmen tested were 


8“The Religious Beliefs of College Freshmen,” School and 
Society, 31:206-208, February 8, 1930. 
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reluctant about expressing their beliefs concerning evo- 
lution, or else they lacked the necessary information 
and thus were not able to express intelligent judgments 
of belief or disbelief concerning some of the propositions 
presented. Yet another item of interest may be observed. 
The range of belief is from 71 down to 6 per cent and 
the range of disbelief is from 6 to 69 per cent. Although 
each statement was believed or disbelieved by at least 
6 per cent of the 750 freshmen, no statement was believed 
or disbelieved by practically all of the students. 

The statement which ranks “rst, believed by 71 per 
cent of the Freshmen, is, “Evolution is a description of 
nature’s process of development;’” the one which ranks 
second, believed by 67 per cent, is, “The universe is 
still evolving,” and the one in third place, believed by 
65 per cent, is, “Evolution accounts for the development 
of life from lower to higher forms, or from simple to 
complex.” Although a fairly large percentage of the 
Freshmen believed these first three propositions, each 
of which favors belief in evolution, they are rather 
evenly divided between belief and disbelief in evolution 
itself, as is evident from their response to proposition 
twelve, “Evolution” (believed by 35 per cent and disbe- 
lieved by 36 per cent.) 

Some other propositions which were believed by more 
than 50 per cent of the students are: “Stars, societies 
and institutions have evolved as well as animals” (57 
and 12 per cent) ; “Evolution is a process of creation”’ 
(58 and 20 per cent); “Evolution is a necessary idea 
in science” (55 and 24 per cent). One proposition which 
we might expect to rank high but which was placed 
low in the list, is the nineteenth, “There isn’t any doubt 
about the fact of evolution” (21 and 47 per cent). Scien- 
tists agree that there isn’t any doubt about the fact of 
evolution, but that there is a question as to the manner 
and means of evolution. This distinction was apparently 
not made by the Freshmen. 
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Obviously the beliefs of the Freshmen concerning evo- 
lution are significant only to the extent to which the 
Freshmen show insight into the meaning, implications 
and known facts concerning this concept. Let us see 
if their information tends to be correct. Each of the 
following statements, by its comparatively large per- 
centage of belief or disbelief, indicates that the beliefs 
of the Freshmen are quite in accord with those of present- 
day scientists and philosophers. These propositions are: 
“Evolution teaches that man is related to the lower 
animals” (66 and 17 per cent); “Evolution is accepted 
more extensively today than 25 years ago” (62 and 16 
per cent) ; “Stars, societies and institutions have evolved 
as well as animals” (57 and 12 per cent); “Evolution 
is a process of creation” (58 and 20 per cent) ; “Evolution 
pertains only to biology and specie formation” (29 and 
40 per cent); “God has no place in any of the theories 
of evolution” (28 and 45 per cent); “Evolution is true 
only in so far as it refers to the growth of an organism 
as from egg to hen” (19 and 38 per cent) ; “All scientists 
are evolutionists” (15 and 66 per cent), and “Darwin’s 
theory is the only theory of evolution” (6 and 63 per 
cent). There are two statements, however, to which 
we must call attention because the belief of the Fresh- 
men in these two propositions indicates somewhat faulty 
information. These are the tenth—“Charles Darwin 
was the originator of the evolution idea” (53 and 27 
per cent), and the eleventh—‘“Evolution teaches that 
man came from monkey” (46 and 44 per cent). Al- 
though Charles Darwin is popularly referred to as the 
originator of the evolution idea, he merely reformulated 
and attempted to substantiate an idea which we today 
know dates back to early times. As for the idea that 
evolution teaches that man came from monkey, we can 
merely say that this is an idea which has unfortunately 
become ingrained in the thinking of the layman. 
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Another point of view from which we desire to exam- 
ine our results is from the angle of the open-mindedness 
of the Freshmen. Are the Freshmen examined open- 
minded or are they prejudiced against receiving any 
instruction concerning evolution? The propositions 
which will reveal this are: the fifth, “A knowledge of 
evolution broadens one’s outlook on life” (64 and 15 
per cent) ; the twentieth, “Evolution is merely a passing 
fancy in science” (20 and 49 per cent) ; the twenty-first, 
“One can gain nothing from a study of the theories of 
evolution” (18 and 66 per cent), and the seventeenth, 
“Evolution should be taught in every American college’ 
(42 and 26 per cent). Belief in the first three of these 
statements certainly indicates an open-minded attitude. 
We may draw two conclusions, however, from the attitude 
of the Freshmen toward the fourth proposition. Either 
the Freshmen indicate a narrow-minded attitude, which 
is contrary to their belief in the three statements just 
discussed, or else a conservative attitude which is in 
accord with their general conservatism. Perhaps they 
feel that in view of the fact that evolution is still quite 
disturbing to some it should not be taught in all American 
colleges. Which of these conclusions is the correct one 
we can not say. 

There is yet another group of statements which we 
desire to examine, the statements dealing with evolution 
and religion. These statements are the thirteenth, “Evo- 
lution is diametrically opposed to all religious teachings” 
(36 and 38 per cent) ; the fourteenth, “No true Christian 
believes in evolution” (32 and 47 per cent) ; the sixteenth, 
“God has no place in any of the theories of evolution” 
(28 and 45 per cent) ; the twenty-third, “One is certain 
to lose his religion if he studies evolution” (13 and 69 
per cent), and the twenty-fifth, “Evolution is a teaching 
of the devil” (9 and 68 per cent). As in the case of 
“Evolution,” we note that the Freshmen are rather 
evenly divided between belief and disbelief with regard 
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to the ideas that evolution is diametrically opposed to 
all religious teachings. In spite of this division of the 
Freshmen they were inclined to disbelieve that no true 
Christian believes in evolution. Disbelief in the twenty- 
third proposition indicates a broad-minded and whole- 
some attitude toward both religion and evolution. 

Let us summarize briefly. They place the propositions 
favoring belief in evolution at the head of the list and 
indicated rather extensive belief in them, even though 
they are rather evenly divided with regard to belief in 
evolution itself. Their belief and disbelief in certain 
propositions indicate that for the most part their infor- 
mation concerning the principles of evolution is correct; 
-only in two cases does their belief indicate faulty infor- 
mation and in both widely-accepted popular beliefs are 
involved. Their attitude toward evolution and its bearing 
on religion is one of open-mindedness. They do not seem 
to experience any pronounced conflict between their ideas 
concerning evolution and their religious beliefs. On the 
whole we may say that their attitude toward evolution is 
favorable rather than unfavorable. 

Now let us turn our attention to college Seniors and 
see what they believe concerning evolution. As we glance 
at the results found in Table II we inimediately note 
that there is a wide range of belief and disbelief, and 
also that whereas some of the statements are believed 
by a large percentage of the Seniors, others are disbe- 
lieved as extensively. Belief extends from 91 down to 
1 per cent; disbelief extends from 1 to 93 per cent. 

We find, further, that belief in the first seven propo- 
sitions is above 80 per cent. Belief in the first propo- 
sition, “The universe is still evolving” (91 and 1 per 
cent) ; the second, “Evolution is a description of nature’s 
process of development” (86 and 5 per cent) ; the fourth, 
“Evolution accounts for the development of life from 
lower to higher, or from simple to complex” (84 and 5 
per cent); the fifth, “Stars, societies and institutions 
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have evolved as well as animals” (81 and 7 per cent), 
and the seventh, “Evolution is a necessary idea in sci- 
ence” (81 and 11 per cent) favors belief in evolution. 
In spite of this fact, proposition eight, “Evolution,” was 
believed by only 75 per cent of the Seniors. Apparently 
many of the Seniors are willing to express belief in 
the teachings of evolution, but some at least are much 
less willing to express belief in evolution itself. Another 
proposition which was ranked lower than we might 
expect in view of the extensive belief expressed in the 
first seven is twelve, “There isn’t any doubt about the 
fact of evolution” (50 and 32 per cent). Apparently 
some of the students did not appreciate the distinction 
which is here involved. 

The Seniors’ extensive belief or disbelief in a number 
of propositions which follow indicates that they have 
insight into the implications and teachings of evolution 
and that their information tends to be correct. The 
propositions are: the fifth, “Stars, societies and insti- 
tutions have evolved as well as animals” (81 and 7 
per cent) ; the sixth, “Evolution is accepted more exten- 
sively today than twenty-five years ago” (82 and 10 
per cent); the ninth, “Evolution teaches that man is 
related to the lower animals” (69 and 16 per cent) ; 
the eleventh, “Evolution is a process of creation” (62 
and 25 per cent) ; the thirteenth, “Charles Darwin was 
the originator of the evolution idea” (38 and 47 per 
cent) ; the fifteenth, “Evolution pertains only to biology 
and specie formation” (17 and 68 per cent); the six- 
teenth, “Evolution is true only in so far as it refers to 
the growth of an organism as from egg to hen” (7 and 72 
per cent), and the nineteenth, “Darwin’s theory is the 
only theory of evolution” (3 and 81 per cent). Only 
in the case of the thirteenth proposition is there but a 
small difference between belief and disbelief, and this 
is probably due to a lack of stress upon the historical 
development of the idea of evolution. 
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Another phase of the attitude of college Seniors in 
which we are interested is with regard to their open- 
mindedness. The propositions which indicate this are: 
the third, “A knowledge of evolution broadens one’s 
outlook on life” (85 and 6 per cent) ; the tenth, “Evolu- 
tion should be taught in every American college” (62 
and 14 per cent) ; the twenty-first, “Evolution is merely 
a passing fancy in science” (5 and 84 per cent), and 
the twenty-fourth, “One can gain nothing from a study 
of the theories of evolution” (6 and 90 per cent). In 
the case of each proposition, except the tenth, the per- 
centage of belief and disbelief is such as to indicate that 
many of the Seniors who were unwilling to commit them- 
selves to belief in evolution were, nevertheless, open- 
minded with regard to it. 

The last group of propositions to which we must 
direct our attention is the one including statements which 
deal with evoiution and religion. These statements are: 
the seventeenth, “Evolution is diametrically opposed to 
all religious teachings” (10 and 80 per cent) ; the twen- 
tieth, “God has no place in any of the theories of evolu- 
tion” (7 and 85 per cent); the twenty-second, “One is 
certain to lose his religion if he studies evolution” (6 
and 86 per cent) ; the twenty-third, “No true Christian 
believes in evolution” (6 and 87 per cent), and the 
twenty-fifth, “Evolution is a teaching of the devil” (1 and 
93 per cent). The significant thing is that each of these 
propositions which states that religious beliefs and ideas 
concerning evolution are incompatible are disbelieved by 
80 or more per cent of the 304 Seniors who indicated 
their beliefs. We may conclude from this that these par- 
ticular Seniors have apparently succeeded quite well in 
harmonizing their religious and evolutionary ideas. 

In brief, we have found that a large percentage of 
the 304 Seniors ranked the propositions favoring belief 
in evolution at the head of the list. Although the per- 
centage of the group that believed these propositions 
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was great, only three-fourths of the Seniors were free 
to indicate their willingness to believe in evolution. It 
is evident from their responses to a number of the propo- 
sitions that their information concerning evolution is 
correct and that their attitude is one of open-mindedness. 
Lastly we have observed that for these particular Seniors 
religion and evolution are not incompatible. 

There are some interesting likenesses and differences 
between the beliefs of Freshmen and Seniors with regard 
to evolution. In the first place there is a great difference 
between the extent of belief and disbelief of the two 
groups. Whereas no proposition was believed by more 
than 71 per cent of the Freshmen, six statements were 
believed by more than 80 per cent and one by 91 per 
cent of the Seniors. On the other hand, although no 
proposition was disbelieved by more than 69 per cent 
of the Freshmen, seven propositions were disbelieved 
by more than 80 per cent and two by more than 90 
per cent of the Seniors. This, of course, gives rise to 
a correspondingly great percentage of non-committal 
responses for the Freshmen than for the Seniors. We 
may conclude from these results that either the Seniors 
possessed such information concerning evolution that 
they could confidently express belief or disbelief in the 
particular propositions, which information the Freshmen 
lack, or that due to training the Seniors have outgrown 
their prejudices and hence expressed belief or disbelief 
frankly, whereas the Freshmen have not become eman- 
cipated from the prejudices and hence hesitated to com- 
mit themselves. 

In spite of the differences which we have just noted 
there are a number of propositions which were given 
the same rank, and others which were given practically 
the same rank by both groups. The propositions which 
were given the same rank are the sixth, fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth. Also we note that both groups ranked, 
“The universe is still evolving” and “Evolution is a 
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description of nature’s process of development” high, 
and “One can gain nothing from a study of the theories 
of evolution,” “One is certain to lose his religion if he 
studies evolution” and “Evolution is a teaching of the 
devil” low. 

Although we have noted that the Freshmen were 
inclined to believe, and that the Seniors were greatly 
inclined to believe in a number of the propositions which 
favor belief in evolution, both Freshmen and Seniors 
were much less willing to express belief in evolution 
itself. 

We have observed earlier that the responses of many 
of the Seniors and of over half of the Freshmen to 
certain of the propositions indicate that their informa- 
tion about the nature and implications of evolution tend 
to be correct. The Seniors, however, by the extent of 
their belief indicate greater certainty with regard to 
the correctness of their information. Also we note from 
the responses of the members of the two groups that, 
although both are open-minded, the Seniors are more so. 

Some of the propositions concerning which we find 
a marked divergence between the beliefs of the Freshmen 
and the Seniors are: “Evolution is diametrically opposed 
to all religious teachings,’ “No true Christian believes 
in evolution,” and “God has no place in any of the theories 
of evolution.” 

On the whole we must conclude that the Seniors indi- 
cate by the nature of their responses that they are 
better informed, more open-minded and more inclined 
to believe in evolution than the Freshmen and that they 
apparently experience less of a conflict between their 
religious ideas and evolution than do the Freshmen. 








FAMILIARITY WITH THE NAMES OF 
MUSICIANS! 


PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 
Stanford University 


It may safely be said that psychologists can measure 
but poorly the effects of the environment. To compen- 
sate for this lack they are forced to work with large 
groups of subjects with the hope that environmental 
differences will counterbalance and that the similaritiés 
will be operative. With the exception of a few ques- 
tionnaire studies, almost no attempts have been made 
to demonstrate the environmental similarities in the field 
of music. It was the aim of this study, therefore, to 
make some slight beginning in an analysis of the amount 
of familiarity shown for the names of musical per- 
sonages.?’3 

A list of 90 names culled from musical sources was 
given to 5 groups of subjects. It was estimated that 
approximately 30 of these names would probably be 


1 The writer is indebted to Miss Jane Loomis and to Mr. Minchi 
Young for aid in this work. 


2It should be noted that this questionnaire does not necessarily 
measure “true” acquaintance with the musicians’ names. 


3 Some time ago the writer found considerable agreement between 
large groups of subjects in their preferences for the intervals and 
phrases found in the Seashore Consonance measure (r, .96) and 
the Kwalwasser Melodic and Harmonic Sensitivity tests (7’s, .98 
and .99). See Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1931, 9, 5, pp. 352, 356, 
and 857. This earlier work does not present as conclusive an 
argument for the uniformity of environmental effects as do the 
findings of the present paper for it has been maintained (but 
probably cannot be proved) that preferences may in some slight 
degree be determined by original nature. 
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rated as well known, approximately 30 as fairly well 
known, and 30 as relatively unknown. The subjects were 
chosen at random from each of the four years of high 
school and from sophomore classes in elementary psychol- 
ogy at Stanford. There were approximately 100 at each 
of the high school levels and 200 from college. The high 
school from which the subjects were drawn is located at 
Palo Alto, California. Work in music in this school is 
not compulsory but quite commonly elected. At Stanford 
there are no formal music courses. Approximately 5 per 
cent of the freshmen entering this university come from 
the Palo Alto High School. 

The questionnaire is given below. The ranks, as found 
by tabulating the single checks, are here given with the 
questionnaire to conserve space. 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND TABLE I 


This questionnaire is being used to ascertain what musicians are 
known. Check only the names which are known to you. Put 2 
checks in front of the four best known.1 


Fr So Ju Se Cc 
66 81 80.5 47 60 Abt, F. 
66 52.5 61.5 43 50.5 Ackermann, A. J. 
82.5 52.5 61.5 47 42 Alberti, D. 
82.5 81 80.5 84 82.5 Allihn, H. 
35 65 46.5 43 43 Amati, V. 
82.5 65 46.5 84 76 Amon, B. 
66 81 61.5 69 82.5 Ancot, J. 
82.5 81 80.5 69 76 Apell, D. 
82.5 81 80.5 69 88.5 Asola, G. M. 
46 52.5 61.5 47 40.5 Auber, D. 
66 81 80.5 84 88.5 Avison, C. 
8 8.5 9.5 6 5 Bach, J. S. 
54 81 61.5 69 67.5 Badarczewska, T. 
46 65 39 69 53 Balfe, M. W. 
46 42.5 61.5 69 71.5 Becker, G. 
2 2 1 1.5 1 Beethoven, L. 
29 30.5 25 81.5 32 Bohm, C. 


1A rank of “1” is highest. The first four columns represent the 4 high 
school classes and the “C” column the college group. 
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Ju Se Cc 
80.5 84 67.5 Boisselot, X. 
61.5 69 82.5 Bordese, L. 
12 14.5 15 Brahms, J. 
61.5 69 55.5 Biichner, E. 
61.5 54.5 58 Buck, D. 

80.5 69 64 Bull, J. 
80.5 84 82.5 Cavos, C. 

30 38.5 36 Charpentier, G. 
7 3.5 6.5 Chopin, F. 
46.5 38.5 37.5 Corelli, A. 
80.5 54.5 67.5 Couperin, C. 
35.5 33.5 45.5 Cramer, J. B. 
80.5 84 44 Cui, C. A. 

21 23 22 Debussy, C. 
80.5 84 82.5 Delprat, C. 
80.5 38.5 29.5 Donizetti, G. 
39 69 58 Dorn, O. 

61.5 69 88.5 Doss, A. 
61.5 69 53 Dussek, J. 
46.5 43 85 Elgar, E. 
35.5 38.5 48.5 Field, J. 

61.5 54.5 71.5 Fink, C. 
46.5 84 61.5 Fiorillo, F. 
46.5 43 40.5 Flotow, F. von 
80.5 54.5 64 Gade, N. W. 
30 26.5 27 Godard, B. 
46.5 69 58 Goldmark, C. 
33 35.5 45.5 Gétze, O. 

19 14.5 21 Gounod, C. 
13 20 Grieg, E. H. 
22.5 11.5 Handel, G. F. 
46.5 54.5 . Hiaser, H. 
15.5 18 Haydn, F. J. 
33 31.5 Heller, S. 
89 69 . Hummel, J. N. 
33 30 ; Kohler, L. 
80.5 84 7 Kiicken, F. W. 
80.5 54.5 Lange, G. 
46.5 84 3 Langer, E. 
15.5 14.5 Liszt, F. 
22.5 22 MacDowell, E. A. 
46.5 54.5 Mahler, G. 
80.5 33.5 Mascagni, P. 











100 


Fr 
26 
11.5 
46 
46 
27 

4.5 
21.5 
82.5 
39 
35 
82.5 
14.5 
19 
21.5 
66 

6 

1 
54 
82.5 

4.5 
66 
14.5 
23 
82.5 
10 
66 
24 

7 
54 
39 


So 
21 
3.5 
42.5 
65 
27 
3.5 
19.5 
65 
32.5 
38 
65 
14 
17 
24 
46 
6.5 


65 
52.5 
10.5 
65 
12.5 
29 
65 
10.5 
52.5 
23 
8.5 
26 
81 
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Ju 
28 

8 
46.5 
61.5 
27 

4 
18 
80.5 
61.5 
37 
61.5 
15.5 
15.5 
24 
80.5 

9.5 

3 
46.5 
80.5 

2 
80.5 
11 
26 
61.5 

6 
61.5 
20 

5 
30 
61.5 


Se 
29 
1.5 
54.5 
54.5 
28 
3.5 
18 
84 
43 
35.5 
69 
14.5 
18 
24 
69 
11.5 
5 
84 
69 
10 
54.5 
9 
26.5 
84 
7.5 
54.5 
21 
7.5 
25 
54.5 


Cc 
25 

6.5 
76 
48.5 
26 

8 
13 
64 
53 
31 
82.5 
20 
18 
24 
71.5 
10 

2 
71.5 
76 

3 
47 
12 
28 
67.5 
11 
50.5 
17 

4 
29.5 
88.5 


Massenet, J. 
Mendelssohn, F. 
Metzdorff, R. 
Monteverde, C. 
Moszkowski, M. 
Mozart, W. A. 
Rachmaninoff, S. 
Radecke, R. 
Raff, J. 

Ravel, M. 

Riehl, W. H. von 
Rimsky-Korsakov, N. 
Rubinstein, A. 
Saint-Saéns, C. 
Schlager, H. 
Schumann, R. 
Schubert, F. 
Schuett, E. 
Serov, A. N. 
Sousa, J. P. 
Spohr, L. 
Strauss, R. 
Stravinsky, I. 
Street, G. E. 
Tschaikowsky, P. I. 
Veracini, F. M. 
Verdi, G. 
Wagner, R. 
Weber, C. M. von 
White, M. V. 


There seem to be no consistent progressive changes in 
the ranks except for Flotow and Rachmaninoff, and per- 
haps for MacDowell and Verdi. 

The intercorrelations of the ranks are given in Table 


II. 


The raw scores obtained by the several musicians 


were employed in the correlations (product moment 7’s). 
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TABLE II1.2 
College Senior Junior Sophomore Freshman 
College .99 .99 92 94 94 
Senior .96 .99 97 
Junior 95 97 
Sophomore 97 


The ‘senior,’ ‘junior,’ ‘sophomore’ and ‘freshman’ refer 
to the high school groups. The first value to the left, 
.99, was obtained by splitting the college group into 
2 sub-groups of 100 each, retabulating and intercorrelat- 
ing the resultant raw scores. 

It might be mentioned at this point that 8 names 
which appeared among the first 10 of the best known in 
the ranks of 1 of the sub-groups appeared among the 
first 10 of the other college ranking. (Handel and Schu- 
mann did not appear among the first 10 in the second 
sub-group’s ranking. Their places were taken by Tschai- 
kowsky and Rachmaninoff.) 

_ An attempt was made to compare the ‘4 best known’ 
or ‘double check’ method of tabulation with the ‘single 
check’ method. The college data were employed in this 
analysis. Twenty-eight of the 90 names were found to 
be double checked. The ranking of these correlated .87 
(r obtained from rho) with the ranking obtained by the 
single check method. The 10 best known as found by 
this method of double checking were identical with those 


1The P.E.’s are of the order .01 or less. 


*The ranks and correlations depend to some extent on the musicians 
listed. If other names had been added, slight changes in the correlational 
values would most probably have occurred. Had the tabulations been 
different another source of change might have been introduced. It is 
conceivable that the large number of Zero ballots (16 names did not 
receive a single check from the freshmen) might tend to render spurious 
to some extent the correlational values. To check this the correlations 
were rerun using only the names which had received at least 1 ballot from 
the lower academic group in each correlational pair. When this pro- 
cedure was followed 3 of the coefficients were raised and the remainder 
were lowered. The maximum change, however, was of the magnitude .03 
and the average change was less than .02. With such minute differences 
the general conclusions remain unchanged. 
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obtained by the single check method on 1 of the sub- 
groups. 

The following conclusions might safely be drawn from 
this study. 


1. Two large unselected groups of college sophomores 
claimed the same order of acquaintance (r, .99) with 
the names of 90 musicians (deliberately chosen to include 
well known, quite commonly known and rarely known). 


2. This uniformity of response was found to extend 
well down to the freshman high school level. (7’s of 
.92 to .99.) 


38. A double checking method to give the 4 best known 
names was found to render rankings quite similar (7, 
.87) to those obtained by the method of single checking 
in which all the known names were checked. 

Presumably, then, the environment has produced con- 
siderable uniformity in this type of musical response. 
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T. L. Kelley: derives the formula for estimating the 
reliability coefficient of a test for one range, when the 
reliability coefficient of this test is known for another 
range. The formula is 






o vi—R (1) 
Zz VvVi—r 

where o and & are the two known ranges, r and R the 
respective reliability coefficients one of which is known. 
Formula (1) when used is most easily expressed as 









(3) 


o2(1—r) 






R = 1— 
2 


=2(1—R) (5) 











r= l— 
o2 
Dunlap and Cureton? derive the standard error 
formulas for these two expressions. They are for 
formulas (3) and (5) 









2 — #2 
a= (1—R)[— += =| (7) 
N n 


1 Kelley, T. L., “The Reliability of Test Scores,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. III, No. 5, May, 1921, p. 337. 

2 Dunlap, Jack W., and Cureten, Edward E.: “Note on the 
Standard Error of a Reliability Coefficient Estimated from the 
Coefficient for a Different Range of Talent,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. XX, No. 9, Dec., 1929, p. 705. 
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——|" 
N 


2 
°-= a—n[=4 
n 


(9) 
respectively. 


The aim of this paper is to derive a new formula with 
its standard error formulas, which is to replace formula 
(1). This new formula proves to be superior to formula 
(1) because its standard error value proves to be smaller 
than that for formula (1). 

We shall now derive the new formula (2). The writer 
has derived the standard error of a “standard” score 
when taken as evidence of the best estimated “true” 
standard score to be 


=1—vVr 


*j/-—seed 


where r is the reliability of the test. This derivation 
avoids a systematic error by using the best estimate of 
the “true” variability instead of the variability of the 
best estimated “true” scores. The standard error of a 
gross score when taken as evidence of the best estimated 
“true” gross score is then 


== 6:(1 <= Vr) 


7 (x: — xeo) 


where a, is the measure of one range of talent, and r is 
the corresponding reliability coefficient. Similarly 


am %(1— VE) 


(x: — Xco) 


where 3, is the measure of another range of talent, and 
R is the corresponding reliability coefficient. Assuming 
8 Dickey, John W.: “On the Reliability of a Standard Score,” 


Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXI, No. 7, October, 
1930, p. 547. 
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with Professor Kelley* that “the test is equally as effec- 
tive in one range as in the other,” that is, that 


x: on 
(xX: — Xoo) * (x: — Xeo) 


we obtain directly 


o(1— Vr) = 2:(1— VR) 

whence 

o 1— VR 

— =———_ (2) 

z 1— vr 

Here, as in formula (1), o and & (neglecting sub- 

scripts) are the two known ranges, r and R are the re- 
spective reliability coefficients one of which is known. 
Formula (2) when used to evaluate R and r respectively, 
is most easily expressed as 


ed =F 


=(1— VR) 2 
r= fb — Ma | (6) 


o 


To avoid imaginary numbers in actual substitution, 
we use the absolute values (disregard sign) of the given 
coefficients in formulas (4) and (6) and interpret the 
estimated coefficients accordingly. 

The standard error formulas for expressions (4) and 
(6) will now be derived. These standard error formulas 
are essential; and for our immediate purpose they are 
necessary to establish the superiority of formula (2) 
over Kelley’s formula (1). 


4Holzinger, Karl J.: “On the Assumpticn that Errors of 
Estimate are Equal in Narrow and Wide Ranges,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 8, October, 1921, p. 237. Kel- 
ley’s reply follows Holzinger’s criticism. 
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Let, 
n be the population of the shorter range, o. 
N be the population of the longer range, 3. 


Writing the total derivative of formula (4), we get 


2eVRdr 2VR(Vr—i1)de 2eVR(1— Vr)dz 
R= > + 





2>Vr = =2 


Squaring, summing and dividing by the theoretical 
infinite population, we obtain 


Rote? 4Ro2(Vr—1)2 4Ro%o2 (1 — Vr)2 
¢ 

2 = 
rz=2 + >2 + pe 

4Reo or (Vr—1) 
orre 
+ — + (three zeroterms ... 
=2Vr 











The “three zero terms . . .” occur because there is no 
correlation between variables resulting from data from 
different populations. 


By substituting the values of Ty Fy Fy and re and 
simplifying, we obtain 


on2=R(1— VR) 2 





ee (1—r) (1+r2) +2 Vr (1+ a, 
nN + nr 


whence 


2(N +n) 
ox = (1— Vk) vE| + 
nN 


(1—r) (1+ 72) + 2Vr(1+ Vr)2]% (8) 


nr 





By similar derivation, we obtain for the standard error 
of expression (6) 


2(N +n) 
me | poeta 





(1—R) (1 + R2) + ovR(1 + = (10) 
NR 
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Formulas (8) and (10) give the standard errors of 
expressions (4) and (6) respectively. To avoid imagin- 
ary numbers when substituting, we use the absolute 
values (neglect signs) of the given and estimated coeffi- 
cients for formulas (8) and (10). 

We will now compare some characteristic values pre- 
dicted by Kelley’s formula (1) with corresponding values 
predicted by formula (2). Some hypothetical data were 
computed and are summarized in Tables I and II. 

The data in Table I and Table II are plotted in Fig. I. 
Lines (1) are drawn from the data in Table I which re- 
sulted from estimating by Kelley’s formula (1); and 
lines (2) are drawn from data in Table II which resulted 
from estimating by formula (2). 

From a study of Fig. I it is seen that the difference 
between the given coefficient and the coefficient estimated 
by Kelley’s formula (1) is greater than the difference 
between the given and the estimated coefficient when the 
estimating is done by formula (2). There are two ex- 
ceptions—when S/o = 1, and when either coefficient is 
unity—the last of which is only theoretical. This differ- 
ence increases for decreasing values of the coefficients. 
The coefficient estimated by formula (2) is affected less 
than the coefficient estimated by formula (1) by a unit 
change in the given coefficient. The range of “3/c- 
Values” is sufficient to indicate the trends of either lower 
or higher values of the coefficients and the ratio of the 
sigmas. The lines for either formula taken separately 
do not overlap; whereas, there is considerable overlap- 
ping when the lines (1) and (2) are compared. This is 
increasingly true for decreasing values of coefficients, 
and would indicate that the values estimated by formulas 
(1) and (2) are not interchangeable. Obviously the 
standard error values are not interchangeable. 

We will now compare formulas (1) and (2) to de- 
termine which is the better formula to use when estimat- 
ing the reliability coefficient. We will define “better” in 
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terms of the size of the standard error, that is, that 
formula is the better (other things being equal) which 
estimates a reliability coefficient with the smaller stand- 
ard error. Other things are as nearly equal here as 
could be desired. 

The standard error formulas (8) and (10) when com- 
pared respectively with the standard error formulas (7) 
and (9), reveal the fact that the standard errors by (8) 
and (10) are less than the standard errors by (7) and 
(9). It is possible for values from (7) and (9) to be 
more than ten times the values from (8) and (10) when 
the given data are identical. Formulas (8) and (10) 
compared with formulas (7) and (9) respectively, show 
a similarity in that each is the product of two main 
factors. The values of the first factors are considerably 
less in formulas (8) and (10) than those in formulas 
(7) and (9). There is one exception—when the value 
of the estimated coefficient is unity—in which case all 
standard errors are zero. The second factors in formulas 
(8) and (10) and formulas (7) and (9) are functions of 
(N+n)/nN. As the difference between N and n dimin- 
ishes, that is, as the population sizes become more alike, 
the value of (N+n)/nN diminishes. The weighing of 
the numerator (N+n) is greater in formulas (7) and 
(9) than in formulas (8) and (10), except when the 
given coefficient has a value of unity. Then they have 
equal weights. Again all standard error values would be 
zero. For given coefficient values the second terms in the 
brackets of formulas (8) and (10) are slightly larger 
than the difference between the first bracket-terms of (8) 
and (10) and the bracket-terms of (7) and (9) respec- 
tively; but these differences are more than counterbal- 
anced when the standard error values are computed. 
This is due to the smaller values of the first factors in (8) 
and (10) which enter into the product. In all practical 
circumstances the standard error values from formulas 
(8) and (10) are less (very little in a few cases) than the 
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standard error values from (7) and (9) respectively. 
(Two impractical cases occur: (1) when the given and 
estimated coefficients are both zero, formulas (8) and 
(10) reduce to indeterminate forms, (2) when the esti- 
mated coefficient is different from zero and the given 
coefficient is zero, the standard error values of formulas 
(8) and (10) are meaningless). 

By actually substituting in the standard error form- 
ulas we can point to this superiority in estimating by 
formula (2) rather than by formula (1). The data are 
given in Table III. 

From Table III, for given values of R, =/c, and popu- 
lations (N; n), we see that the estimate made by formula 
(2) is greatly superior to the estimate made by formula 
(1) when the coefficient values are small. As the coeffi- 
cient values more nearly approach unity, this superiority 
tends to diminish. We may say, however, that the esti- 
mate made by formula (2) is superior to that made by 
formula (1) throughout the entire range. The smaller 
standard error value is the proof of this statement. 
(Similar statements are true when r is given and R is 
estimated.) 

In conclusion, when it is necessary to estimate the 
reliability coefficient of a test from one range of talent, 
when the reliability is known for another range, the esti- 
mate made by formula (2) is superior to that made by 
formula (1). The comparison of standard error values 
substantiates this fact. 
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THE EFFECT OF MOTHERS’ OUT-OF-HOME EM- 
PLOYMENT UPON CHILDREN’S IDEAS AND 
ATTITUDES 


SELMA M. MATHEWS 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Ever increasing numbers of mothers are seeking em- 
ployment outside the home. Many of these women de- 
sire work for its financial returns while others are im- 
pelled to seek out-of-home employment for the social 
and cultural contacts it supplies and the opportunities it 
offers to realize more completely certain interests and 
capacities which they possess. At the same time, the 
movements for adequate child training, parental educa- 
tion, and sound mental health have grown rapidly. 

A question arises in the minds of many women as 
well as in the minds of those interested in parental edu- 
cation and child welfare as to the effects of out-of-home 
employment upon the conditions in the home and the 
child’s attitudes toward these conditions. Sound mental 
health is likely to develop more successfully in the fer- 
tile soil of a happy well ordered home life, free from 
an excess of irregularities, disturbances and flurry. How 
does the daily absence of mothers from their homes 
affect such conditions? More directly, what are the 
differences, particularly the psychological and social dif- 
ferences, between the homes of working mothers and 
those of non-working mothers? And in the second place 
what are the differences in the attitudes of children of 
working and non-working mothers toward these condi- 
tions? It was for the purpose of discovering answers 
to these two questions that the present study was in- 
itiated. 
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I. COLLECTION OF DATA 


The study was begun and carried through from the 
child’s standpoint and, thus, represents only children’s 
attitudes in the light of their own experience and sense 
of values. By conducting six preliminary studies upon 
781 elementary, high school and university pupils, there 
were secured 5,638 unsigned responses or statements of 
attitude relative to mother’s place in the home and home 
life situations in general. These children represented a 
wide variety of types of homes and communities. A 
questionnaire called a “Home Blank” was constructed 
from these data after a detailed process of refinement 
of the children’s statements. Subjects were requested 
to answer the questions as to whether the particular 
situation existed in their homes and, adjacent to this, 
whether they were glad or sorry for the answer they 
had given, which meant glad or sorry for the situation 
as it existed in their homes. The form of the blank is 
shown below: 


DIRECTIONS 


Here are some questions about the most common things which 
happen in our homes. This is an example: 


ZX. Te rat a ae ne ns nk ee 
If you do sleep at home, write “yes” on the first line. 

If you do not sleep at home, write “no” on this line. 

Then, if you are glad for the answer you have given, write “glad” 
on the second line. 

If you are sorry for the answer you have given, write “sorry” 
on the second line. 





Now remember: “Yes” or “no” is to be written on the first line. 
“Glad” or “sorry” is to be written on the second 
line. 


Here are a few questions to practice on before going ahead: 
2. Do you have a dog?_________- Rickaeiitaal 
3. Does your mother punish you sometimes?___._. ——- ———— 
4. Do you have the measles?___-.._.__. 
Now go ahead. Be sure to mark every question. 
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The Home Blank was administered to 568 children of 
grades five to nine found in school rooms, city play- 
grounds, boys’ camps, and daily vacation Bible schools 
of nine different communities of various types and sizes 
in Ohio, Colorado and North Carolina. A free, in- 
formal atmosphere was established during the admin- 
istration of the blanks. Interest devoid of suspicion 
was secured. Step by step the procedure was explained 
until all of the children were certain of the reactions ex- 
pected. They were not unduly rushed but were encour- 
aged to avoid wasting time in thinking over the ques- 
tions. Meanings of words or phrases were always made 
clear upon request. In every group a very happy, in- 
formal, and cooperative attitude was secured. No signa- 
tures were affixed to the papers. The work seemed to 
be enjoyed by all. The children seemed quite sincere 
in their efforts to answer questions truthfully to the best 
of their ability. Many wanted to give additional infor- 
mation on several of the questions. No omissions were 
permitted unless the pupil had no father or was an only 
child. In such instances questions pertinent to these 
factors were omitted. The situation was so arranged 
that there was no suspicion at any time of the real selec- 
tive factor in the blank. One boy at a camp was over- 
heard explaining to another that this was “simply a 
survey to see how people live in the average home.” 

One hundred of the 568 children to whom the Home 
Blank was administered were found to represent homes 
in which the mother worked at a full time job away 
from the home. These were carefully paired with one 
hundred papers of children of non-working mothers, 
keeping constant the age, grade, sex, school, community 
and father’s occupation, using the Sim’s Score Card occu- 
pational chart. In case of the death of or separation from 
the father, occupational pairing was made either with 
similar cases or by consideration of the combined picture 
of the mother’s work and the size of the family and house, 
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for it generally followed that in case the husband was 
employed at some menial or unskilled labor, the wife 
was likewise employed. The remainder of this report 
will deal only with the replies of those two hundred 
children and their differences. 

The reliability of the Home Blank was checked by 
several methods and found quite satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. The reliability coefficient (self reliability using 
the Brown formula) for facts was .77 + .03; for atti- 
tudes, .69 + .03. A key constructed from judgments of 
adults, as is explained later, was used as a criterion in 
scoring individual papers for computing reliabilities. 

The validity of the items rests upon the extreme care 
with which they were chosen and upon a comparison of 
results of the preliminary work with the final study. 
The work was taken seriously by the children, advan- 
tage was taken of the freedom to ask questions, the 
blanks were unsigned, and the results showed only few 
possibly bizarre answers. The detail techniques used in 
the collection cf this data may be read elsewhere.’ 


II. INTERPRETATIONS 


The responses of the children were studied in four 
different ways. First, their answers of “yes” and “no” 
were interpreted to indicate the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the specific conditions referred to in the item. 
The proportion of “yes” responses to all responses for 
each item is termed a condition score. 

In the second place, each item was scored in such a 
way as to determine the extent to which the condition it 
reflected was approved by the children. A response of 
“yes—glad” signifies approval of the condition in ques- 
tion. Likewise “No—sorry” indicates the same attitude 


1 Mathews, Selma M.: The Effect of Mothers’ Out-of-Home 
Employment Upon Children’s Ideas and Attitudes. An unpub- 
lished doctor’s dissertation, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1931. 
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though negatively expressed. Therefore, all “Yes’— 
“Glad” and “No”’—‘“Sorry” responses were combined. 
The proportion this sum is of the total number of re- 
sponses to the item is termed an attitude score. 

Thirdly, each child’s blank was scored in such a way 
as to show the extent to which the home conditions indi- 
cated on his blank were in agreement with adult social 
standards and the extent to which his attitudes were in 
agreement with socially desirable attitudes. Eleven 
graduate students served as adult judges in establish- 
ing standards for home conditions and for socially 
approved attitudes. These two scores will be termed 
socially approved condition score and socially approved 
attitude score. 

Finally, a score was computed on the basis of the num- 
ber of “Glad” responses only. This score like the others 
was converted into a percentage by finding the propor- 
tion which his “Glad” responses were of the sum of 
“Glad” and “Sorry” responses. This is termed a happi- 
ness score. 

It will be seen therefore that there is a condition score 
indicating the existing home conditions, an attitude score 
indicating the child’s attitudes toward these conditions, 
a socially approved condition and attitudes score indicat- 
ing the extent to which the conditions in the home and 
the child’s attitudes toward them agree with adult social 
standards and, finally, a happiness score indicating the 
child’s happiness because of or in spite of his conditions. 
The results in terms of these various scores will be 
taken up in turn. 


A. Condition Scores. 


The responses of children of workers and non-workers 
differ on a large number of items both as to fact and as 
to attitude. In order to pick out those differences which 
are significant statistically, the differences and their 
probable errors were figured for each item. For ex- 
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ample, notice the first question, the question numbered 
2, in Table I, “Does your mother know most of your 
friends?” Ninety-one per cent of worker children gave 
the response “Yes” to the question. Seventy-eight per 
cent of the non-worker children answered “Yes.” The 
ratio of the difference to the P. E. of the difference is 
3.8. Only items which produced a ratio of 3 or above 
were selected as significant enough for comparisons. If 
the ratio is 3 the results likely would be the same in 
ninety-eight cases out of every one hundred if the study 
were repeated. In all of the interpretations which fol- 
low, this criterion of statistical significance is used. 

Table I includes only those items out of the total one 
hundred items in the Home Blank which show a statis- 
tically significant difference between workers and non- 
workers in respect to home conditions indicated by the 
condition scores. (Attitude scores and their differences 
are also shown in the right hand sections of this table 
and these will be referred to later.) There are twenty- 
nine of these items. If the condition score (percentage 
of “Yeses”) for the worker is the larger, the difference 
is listed in the column headed “W.” If that for the non- 
worker is the larger, the difference is listed in the “N.W” 
column. 

As it will be seen later, the differences in favor of the 
workers are largely on items not socially approved, while 
the differences in favor of the non-workers are generally 
on approved items. In fact, one might write a vivid 
description of the average home where the mother works, 
by incorporating into it the twenty-nine items shown in 
Table I. Unkept clothes, cold meals, abbreviated social 
life, hurry and bustle, a scolding, tired mother, and so 
forth, would be included in the picture. But, on the 
other hand, this mother knows her children’s playmates, 
it is quieter about the home, the children have more free- 
dom to do as they please, and adjustments of various 
types are made so that the mother does not do double 
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duty in the way of all housework, cooking, and laundry 
in addition to her outside occupation. 

It is very essential to consider the size of the percent- 
ages before interpreting any of the several items. Notice 
item 24 for example. Although the difference between 
the worker and non-worker percentage scores is large 
and significant, these percentages are comparatively 
small, so that these figures must be interpreted as char- 
acterizing a minority of the workers’ children. In other 
words, 70 per cent of workers’ children do not suffer 
the indignity of having to wear soiled clothes to school. 
Question 36 shows high percentage for both workers and 
non-workers. Again, although there is a statistically 
significant difference here, it must be kept in mind that 
92 per cent of the workers have their meals on time. The 
8 per cent who suffer irregular meals is a small number 
out of one hundred families. 


B. Attitude Scores. 


Attention will now be directed to the attitude scores 
and their differences for the two groups, children of 
working and non-working mothers. 

In interpreting these scores it must be remembered 
that they represent the extent to which the children 
approve the home conditions indicated in the items. The 
“Yes’—“Glad” and “No”’—‘“Sorry” responses were in- 
terpreted as showing the same attitude and were com- 
bined in computing the percentages shown as attitude 
scores. 

A casual inspection of the attitude scores for these two 
groups in the right hand portion of Table I will show 
the great similarity which exists between the attitudes 
of the two groups. Conditions which are highly ap- 
proved by one group are generally approved by the 
other. It is evident from inspection that there is greater 
similarity between the two groups in respect to attitudes 
than in respect to home conditions. 
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With only one exception, the workers’ children approve 
more strongly than non-workers’ children those condi- 
tions which exist more frequently in their homes. The 
attitudes of both groups toward wearing soiled clothes 
(Item 24) are the same. With only three exceptions the 
workers’ children approve less strongly those conditions 
which occur less frequently in their homes. These excep- 
tions are items 23, 94 and 44. Although they have hot 
cooked meals at noon and hot cooked suppers less fre- 
quently than non-workers’ children, they favor these con- 
ditions to the same extent. And, although their fathers 
help take care of the children less frequently than fathers 
of the control group, they would be more pleased to have 
him do so. This latter difference may be due to the fact 
that the children of working mothers probably have to 
share in taking care of younger brothers and sisters 
more frequently than children of non-working mothers 
and this would be one means of relief. 

Since the differences in favor of the worker group are, 
on the average, greater than those in favor of the non- 
worker group this would tend to show that the workers’ 
children are more critical of actual home conditions than 
the children of non-workers. In other words, if each 
group could change its home conditions to correspond 
with its indicated attitudes there would be greater 
changes in the homes of working mothers. 

Of the twenty-nine items in Table I only nine show 
significant differences in respect to attitudes. These nine 
have been brought together in Table I]. The condition 
scores for these items are listed for comparison. The 
attitude scores for the worker group are the larger on 
the first five items of this table and those of the non- 
worker group are larger on the last four items. 

The study itself furnishes no evidence which shows the 
causes of these differences. It may be noticed, however, 
that the activities indicated by the four items less highly 
approved by children of working mothers are such as 
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might interfere with the mother’s work or be an added 
burden to her. To visit one’s neighbors, be at home after 
school, do all the cooking, and do most of the housework 
would cut in to the working time of many employed 
mothers. It may be that a certain number of children 
marked these items ““No”—‘“Glad” either out of thought- 
fulness for the mother or out of a desire to have more 
time and attention than a part-time mother could give. 
A comparison of condition scores shows that these activi- 
ties are actually performed less frequently by the work- 
ing mothers. 


TABLE II 
St uae, Significant Attitudes 





| Condition Attitude Scores | 














Scores Ratio 
Statement of Item (|%of‘Yes’, %of Diff. in | Diff. 
Item| _Responses Approval Favor of, P. E. 
No.| W.|N.W.| W.| N.W. W. N.W.) Diff. 
92. | Are your clothes nice?) 96 95 100) 96 | 4 8.1 
59. | Do your folks usually 
'send your laundry out?) 38; 23 59 42 #17 3.6 
91.|Do you sometimes 
| have to make your 
jown breakfast?......| 45, 24 40; 23 17 4.0 
68. | Does Mother go off to 
'work in the daytime? 98; 3 | 40) 5 35 9.7 


82. | Does Mother often in- 

|terrupt you in your 

| play? as ad 2) Se; 25; 11 14 3.6 
13. | Does your Mother 

‘sometimes visit the 

neighbors? aid 75; 91 87| 96 9 3.3 
80.|Is Mother usually at 


home after school?___| 42) 97 | 86; 99 | 13 | 52 
58. |Does Mother do all the | | | 
cooking at home?____| 23| 58 § 40) 57 | 8.6 


| 
76.| Does Mother do most 
of the housework?___! 
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Comparison of Normal and Broken Homes.—As there 
were thirty-one cases among the worker group in which 
the father was deceased and seven cases in which the 
father and mother were separated, it was thought that 
perhaps this factor of an abnormal home situation might 
affect the children’s attitudes toward the mother’s out- 
of-the-home occupation. The thirty-eight cases were 
grouped together, thus making a group of eighteen girls 


TABLE III 


Responses to Items 35 and 68 with Differences Between 
Groups in Percentages 

















Condition or “Yes” Responses | Attitude Responses 
| | Diff. in | Diff. in 
Item Non- Favor of Non- Favor of 
No. Worker; Worker | W. ; N.W.! Worker! Worker | W. N.W. 
35 27 | 9 | 68 so | o3 | | 4 
68 9 | 8 | 95 | 40 | 5 | 35) 











and twenty boys represented. These thirty-eight were 
paired with eighteen other girls and twenty other boys 
of working mothers whose husbands were living with 
the family and working. The paired cases were chosen 
at random, although pairs were kept within the same 
school and grade. 

The condition score for the normal family group was 
75.5 and for the broken home group 69.7. The attitude 
scores were 85 and 84, respectively. The difference be- 
tween the first pair of scores is significant while the 
latter one is not, although the broken home group ranked 
lower in respect both to home conditions and attitudes. 

Children’s Attitudes Toward Mother’s Out-of-Home 
Employment.—Do children approve out-of-home employ- 
ment for their mothers? Let us examine their replies 
to the two questions which were inserted in the Home 


_ a 
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Blank in order to get this attitude. Question 35 asked 
whether the mother was at home most of the time, while 
question 68 asked whether she went off to work in the 
daytime. Table III arswers this question quite clearly. 

The writer learned that a good many of the mothers 
returned from their work just before or at the same time 
that school was out. Therefore, to 27 per cent of these 
children it would seem that mother was at home most of 
the time as her absence from the home was largely dur- 
ing the time they also were absent. There were very 
high percentages of approval on the item concerning 
mothers being at home most of the time. For the worker 
group it figured 89 per cent and for the non-worker 
group, 93 per cent. Although the workers’ children 
express their approval less forcefully, nevertheless, they 
rank very close to the other group on this attitude. The 
returns on the second item were still more direct. Only 
40 per cent of the workers’ children favor having their 
mothers go to work in the day time. The 40 per cent 
presents a loyal difference in comparison with the 5 
per cent of the non-workers’ children, but it must be 
concluded from these figures that they are in the minor- 
ity. Speaking generally one could not strongly defend 
mothers in their outside employment if this one item 
were to decide the question. However, this would not 
be fair either to the mothers or the children. Significant 
modifications of this attitude are shown when other 
items are taken into consideration and a general attitude 
is considered. 

In a large number of cases, the children suggested that 
it would be of great advantage to have mother off at 
work so there would be less parental suppression, 
domination, and interruptions around home. One of the 
strongest criticisms against the mother was her continu- 
ous interruptions and housework noises so that the child 
could not think, play, study, or even “live in peace.” 
This type of factor was referred to more than any other 
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in the preliminary papers of other children from which 
the items of the Home Blank were constructed. They 
expressed the desire to be rid of mothers so they could 
do more as they pleased, all the way from “feeding the 
cat more” and “blowing horns” and “playing with noisy 
motors” in the house to “having the gang in often,” 
“having the dog in the house,” and “making candy every 
day.” 


C. Socially Approved Conditions and Attitudes. 


To what extent were these children’s home conditions 
and attitudes in agreement with adult judgments of ideal 
conditions and attitudes? Eleven graduate students 
acted as judges in establishing a key against which to 
check the papers for such agreement. They were in- 
structed to check all questions “yes” which represented 
the ideal or socially approved home situation. All other 
questions were to be answered by “no.” Answering on 
this basis automatically made “glad” the only correct 
attitude response on each of the items. The decision 
was practically unanimous in disfavor of twenty-six of 
the items. On four additional items there was more 
controversy, but these were included as disapproved be- 
cause they were in disfavor by over half of the judges. 
There were only a few scattering disapprovals of some 
of. the remaining items. Of these thirty disapproved 
items, fifteen occurred in the first half of the blank and 
fifteen in the last half. 

The papers of the children of both groups were scored 
according to this key. Table IV shows in terms of per- 
centages the extent to which each group agrees with the 
adult standards and how they compare with each other. 

It will be seen in Table IV that non-workers’ children 
live under home conditions more favorable from the 
standpoint of adult standards than workers’ children. 
Their attitudes also are slightly more in agreement with 
these standards. The variability of scores for the worker 
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group is somewhat larger than for the non-worker group 
as is shown by the larger range and quartile deviations. 
This means that the extent of agreement with adult 
standards varied more among children of working 
mothers. 

It is conceivable by this method of scoring that the 
workers’ children were somewhat penalized for attitudes 
which were psychologically good, but from a social 
standpoint undesirable. To illustrate: Suppose a child 





TABLE IV 


Socially Approved Scores in Terms of Percentages 
for Each Group 





Socially Approved Scores 
| For Attitudes 
72 83.8 








Group For Conditions 





Workers’ Children__....__...| range = 52-91 range = 48-96 
Q = 11.5 | Q = 9.1 
77.5 | 85.6 
Non-Workers’ Children_____- range = 55-92 range = 66-96 





Q = 104 Q = 69 



















had stated that he did not usually have a hot cooked 
meal at noon, and he was glad. The judges would have 
penalized the condition because a warm meal is more 
desirable and they would have deducted for the attitude 
because one should be, theoretically, sorry for the less 
desirable. If conditions in the home were such, however, 
that a hot meal at noon was out of the question, it is 
psychologically a good thing for the child to be satisfied 
or glad. In other words adults insist that ideally, chil- 
dren should live in certain conditions and be glad for 
them, but if children with less favorable conditions are 
able to be happy in spite of them this is bound to make 
for happier family relations and, therefore, to result in 
fewer maladjustments in the face of the realities of life. 
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Many of the interviews gave the writer this impres- 
sion. A typical:one is cited. One poor, ragged, little 
fellow was interviewed on a city playground while his 
mother, who could neither read nor write, was at work 
in a hosiery mill. His general bearing gave the impres- 
sion that he had not a care or moment of unhappiness. 
When generally attractive questions were asked, he 
smiled and, without a single sign of scorn or wistfulness, 
answered truthfully, although his answers were not de- 
sirable ones. Such things as nice clothes, parties, nice 
furniture, pretty things, spending money, and trips 
made only a distant appeal to him. His responses often 
included some reference to the fact that his home was 
just like all ordinary homes in these respects, or ‘“What- 
ever is, is right.”” His father played horse shoes with 
him and his sister helped him with his lessons. What 
else could one desire? 

In order to check on possible sex differences in atti- 
tudes towards the mother’s employment, the socially 
approved attitude score was figured for boys and girls 
separately. Only the one hundred workers’ children 
were thus scored, there being forty-nine boys and forty- 
one girls. The median score expressed in percentages 
for boys was 82.9 and that for girls was 86.8. This gave 
a ratio of the difference to the P. E. Diff. of 8.0 (using 
forty-nine hundred and fifty-one hundred as “n’”), 
which is statistically significant in favor of the girls. 
The girls thus possess a higher degree of approved atti- 
tude toward home life situations herein studied. This 
tends to substantiate the findings of the Character Edu- 
cation Inquiry. Here it was found that girls were more 
sensitive to both conventional and ideal social standards 
than boys. 


D. Happiness Scores. 


A happiness score was computed for each child of the 
experimental and control groups. This was done on the 
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basis of all responses which were “Glad” because of good 
home conditions or in spite of poor ones. The proportion 
of his “Glad” responses to the sum of his “Glad” and 
“Sorry” responses determined this percentage. 

Table V gives the results of these happiness scores 
figured for the two groups, in terms of medians. 


TABLE V 
Happiness Scores in Percentages 














Group Median Range Q 
Workers’ Children__..__....___--- 83.7 | 57-99 11.1 
Non-Workers’ Children._...____..| 87.9 | 65-99 | 10.1 





Note that in the control and experimental groups of 
one hundred cases each (non-workers and workers, re- 
spectively) the median happiness scores are fairly simi- 
lar. If one were to consider each item of the Home 
Blank individually he would conclude, probably, that 
there was no significant difference between the happi- 
ness of the two groups. But as Buckingham? has so 
aptly stated, we too often fail to take note of the accumu- 
lation of minute advantages which, brought together, 
are likely to present a more truthful picture of the whole. 
Accordingly, when the minute differences indicated by 
these children in respect to happiness were summarized, 
it was found that the average difference of 4.2 was sig- 
nificant, having a probable error of 1.32. However, the 
fact that the workers’ children rate fairly high in this 
respect would seem to indicate that from the standpoint 
of mental hygiene they are well adjusted to their condi- 
tions of living. They are fairly contented and happy 
children. 


2 Buckingham, B. R., “The Accumulation of Minute Advan- 
tages,” Journal of Educational Research, XVI (1927), pp. 136-138. 
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It might be interesting to define objectively this con- 
cept of a happy home in children’s terms. Only items 
from the Home Blank which showed a socially approved 
condition (as rated by eleven adult judges) to occur in 
eighty-five per cent or more of the homes was taken as 
a factor representative of these homes. The assumption 
was made that if a condition occurred in homes to such 
a large extent, it surely would need to be included in 
any description of home conditions which would claim 
to portray a fairly constant picture of those homes. 
Thirty-six items were found by means of this selective 
process. These items describe the conditions herein in- 
vestigated which go to make up a happy home as chil- 
dren see it and testify to it. The items evaluated on 
the questionnaire were recast into positive statements 
in order to interpret more clearly the responses made 
by the children. It follows that these items or factors 
are the leading ones, according to this study, which 
make for the contentment of children in their homes 
and therefore endear it to them. The revised thirty-six 
items are listed below: 


My home is a comfortable one. 
My stockings are usually kept darned. 

Our house is usually tidy. 

Our home is a happy place most of the time. 

Mother usually reads the newspaper. 

Our beds are made up every day. 

Father and mother usually have good times together. 

I do not loiter down town a great deal. 

Our meals are usually on time. 

Mother usually takes care of the sick children in our home. 
Our home is not untidy most of the time. 

My parents sometimes have visitors in the home. 

We have pretty things in our house. 

Home is a place where I am usually proud to invite my friends. 
I do not usually have to stay in the house to play. 

Home is the pleasantest place in the world. 

Mother usually trusts us children. 
Mother often settles our disputes. 
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I am sometimes allowed to buy candy with my own money. 
We have nice furniture. 

All the members of our family usually eat meals together. 
My clothes are usually kept mended. 

Mother is usually tired in the evening. 

Our home is usually kept in order. 

I sometimes have spending money. 

It is usually peaceful at home. 

We do not usually have cold suppers. 

Mother sometimes has time to read. 

Our home usually is a cheerful place. 

Our noon meals are not usually cold. 

Our home is a cozy one. 

Mother and I are interested in many of the same things. 
My clothes are nice. 

We usually have hot cooked suppers. 

Mother is usually interested in hearing about our school affairs. 
Mother usually helps me out in my troubles. 


III. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made to discover children’s ideas 
of and attitudes toward conditions caused by the 
mother’s out-of-home employment. From six prelimi- 
nary studies, responses were obtained from which a 
Home Blank questionnaire of one hundred items was 
constructed. It’s validity and reliability were carefully 
checked. It was so arranged that both home conditions 
and children’s attitudes toward them could be indicated. 
The blank was administered under standardized condi- 
tions to 568 children of grades five to nine, inclusive. 
One hundred papers of children whose mothers worked 
full time away from home (the experimental group) were 
carefully paired with an equal number from children 
of non-working mothers (the control group). 

It is recognized that the numerous factors involved in 
such a study as this and the relatively small number of 
cases employed makes one skeptical about stating con- 
clusions with finality. Strictly speaking, proof that a 
parent’s behavior (in this case the mother’s out-of-home 
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employment) is wholly responsible for conditions in the 
home or the attitudes of the child toward them cannot 
be furnished. It is probable that other factors in the 
school and community working in conjunction with the 
experimental one were not wholly controlled or allowed 
for. Children’s personalities vary so greatly that even 
siblings react differently to the same treatment from 
parents. For these reasons, such of the following state- 
ments as deal with interpretations will be considered 
more as inferences than as proven conclusions. The 
reader will need to decide whether the inferences drawn 
are justified. 


1. Out of the one hundred items in the Home Blank, 
twenty-nine condition items were found to be statistic- 
ally significant, while nine attitude items were signifi- 
cant. In each case, the disadvantage fell on the worker 
side. 


2. From the psychological standpoint this study has 
shown that attitudes are very closely interrelated with 
environment. With but few exceptions the differences in 
attitudes between the two groups are in the same direc- 
tion as the differences in their home conditions. Per- 
haps this is a corroboration of Professor Symond’s state- 
ment that, “We like those things toward which we re- 
spond positively, and we dislike those things toward 
which we respond negatively.” 


3. Although there is a significant difference as to 
home conditions between normal and broken homes of 
workers, there is little difference as to the attitudes 
within the two types of homes. 


4. Only forty per cent of the workers’ children show 
approval toward mother’s out-of-home employment. At 
the same time eighty-nine per cent approve of her stay- 
ing at home most of the time. 
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5. According to the combined judgments of eleven 
adult judges, the home conditions as rated by the chil- 
dren found in the workers’ homes were not as desirable 
as those in the non-workers’ homes, although this differ- 
ence was not very great. 


6. The attitudes of the worker group were found to 
be less desirable than those of the non-worker group 
when measured by adult judgments. However, the 
similarity of attitudes of the two groups was striking. 


7. The girls of working mothers were found to pos- 
sess more desirable attitudes than the boys. The term 
desirable refers to the type of attitudes which had been 
approved by adults. 


8. Although the difference is small, it seems probably 
true to state that children of workers are significantly 
less happy than those of non-workers. 

It should be made clear that it is not contended that 
this study proves that children do not suffer because 
mothers work. Another type of study would be neces- 
sary in order to answer this problem. The greatest 
danger of misinterpretation lies in the fact that the 
Home Blank secures children’s evaluations of their home 
conditions rather than knowledge of actual conditions. 
For example, one fifth grade child said, “Sure, and I 
don’t have to wear soiled clothes to school. I get a clean 
shirt every week.” This shows the relative meanings 
attached to these items. Thus, the conclusions which 
relate to conditions are probably less valid than those 
which relate to attitudes. 

On the whole, the findings of this study are of a very 
wholesome nature. Statistically speaking, figures show 
significant differences between the homes of workers and 
non-workers for both conditions and attitudes, with a 
slight accumulation of disadvantage to the worker group. 
But the most impressive thought to be gained from a 
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study of these figures is that the differences are small. 
It is beyond the province of this study to prove why and 
where these attitudes come into being, but it is a fact 
that the worker’s child is not embittered by his condition. 
He is not a sad, oppressed, unhappy child, suffering 
greatly, according to his own opinions, because his 
mother works. This is fortunate. In case the death of 
the father, economic conditions, or the mother’s interests 
draw her out of the home to work, her children are able 
to make the necessary adjustments which do not disrupt 
the family life and the attitudes toward it. If this were 
not true, this unusual move of the mother likely would 
change the attitudes of the children toward the mother 
and home life so that there would result many, many 
more mental conflicts than now exist. 

Possibly an analogous situation may be found in the 
case of persons who are blind. Those who are suddenly 
struck with adventitious blindness certainly miss the 
beauties which they once could see, while those who are 
congenitally blind do not know what to miss because 
they are innocent of what others are enjoying. These 
people are content and happy with their lives for they 
know no other way. 





MENTAL GROWTH OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
INDIAN 


B. F. HAUGHT 
University of New Mexico 


INTRODUCTION 


Research on the mental equipment of the American 
Indian has received intermittent attention for the past 
forty years. Among the topics that have been subjected 
to experimental investigation are the following: reac- 
tion time, sensory acuity, handedness, color preference, 
community of ideas, musical talent, will-temperament, 
fatigue and work curves, and intelligence. 


This study differs considerably from any of those pre- 
viously made in that it attempts to show systematically 
the rate of mental development of the Southwestern In- 
dian from six to sixteen years of age. 


INTERROGATIONS INVOLVED 


The data presented in this report should throw some 
light on the following questions: (1) Does the mental 
growth of the Southwestern Indian parallel the change 
in his chronological age? (2) Are there periods in the 
mental growth of the Southwestern Indian that are 
characterized by acceleration or retardation? (3) How 
does the Southwestern Indian compare in mental ability 
with the white race? (4) At what age does the mental 

1 References are omitted since all of them would make a list too 
long to publish. The writer has accumulated a bibliography of 


twenty-eight researches on the American Indian, and it is probably 
not complete. 
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growth of the Southwestern Indian terminate? (5) To 
what extent is a test made for the white race indicative 
of the actual mental equipment of the Southwestern 
Indian? 


PROCEDURE 


Tests were administered to Indian sub-adults of the 
Southwest enrolled in Federal Indian pueblo schools of 
New Mexico and in the United States Indian schools 
situated in Albuquerque and Santa Fe.2 The subjects 
were all attending school and had been attending for a 
period ranging from six months for the younger pupils 
to ten years for the older. It was planned to obtain 100 

2 About one-half of the tests were administered by Forrest 
Adams, several by Ralf Gould, both graduate students in the Uni- 


versity of New Mexico, and the rest by other graduate students 
and the writer. 


cases for each chronological age-year from six to sixteen, 
but on account of the difficulty of obtaining the younger 
subjects it was necessary to abandon this objective. 

The Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test was 
used for the younger subjects, the National Intelligence 
Tests for the intermediate, and the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability for the older. All scores were con- 
verted into mental ages. 


THE DATA 


Table I shows the number of subjects tested, the range 
of chronological ages, the median chronological age, the 
median mental age, anc the median intelligence quotient 
for each age-group. 

Figure 1 presents graphically a comparison of the 
mental growth of the Southwestern Indian with the nor- 
mal mental growth of the white. 
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TABLE I 
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Chronological Ages, Mental Ages, and Intelligence Quotients 
of Southwestern Indians 








| 




















Chronological Ages | Median | 
Number Mental | Median 
Tested Range Median | Age IQ4 
54 5.5- 6.53 6.1 5.1 | 84 
59 6.5- 7.5 7.0 5.8 83 
67 7.5- 8.5 7.9 6.7 | 85 
76 8.5- 9.5 8.9 7.7 87 
84 9.5-10.5 10.1 8.4 83 
92 10.5-11.5 11.0 9.0 82 
F 98 | 11.5-12.5 11.9 9.6 81 
_ 102 12.5-13.5 13.0 10.1 78 
107 13.5-14.5 14.1 10.9 17 
113 | 14.5-15.5 | 14.9 11.2 | 75 
109 15.5-16.5 | 16.1 | 11.4 71 
i 8 For convenience, all ages are given in years and fractions of 


years instead of in years and months. 


4 The median IQ was found by dividing the median mental age 
by the median chronological age, and is therefore not quite identi- 


cal with the usual median IQ. 
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FIGURE 1 


Mental Age Growth of Southwestern Indians Compared With 
Normal Mental Age Growth of Whites. Whole Line Repre- 
sents Normal Mental Age Growth of Whites, and Broken 
Line Mental Age Growth of Southwestern Indians. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the data presented in this study the 
following conclusions have been derived: 


(1) From the chronological ages of six to nine years 
the mental growth of the Southwestern Indian is approx- 
imately parallel with his chronological age but about 
one year retarded. From the age of nine to sixteen, the 
retardation of the mental age increases from year to 
year, and somewhat uniformly. 


(2) There are no periods of acceleration in the 
mental growth of the Southwestern Indian up to the age 
of sixteen. Retardation is constant from the ages of six 
to nine; increases from 1.2 years at the age of nine to 2.3 
years at the age of twelve; and increases from 2.3 years 
at the age of twelve to 4.7 years at the age of sixteen. 


(3) In mental age, the Indian of the Southwest is 
from 1.0 to 4.7 years below the whites. His intelligence 
quotient ranges from 71 to 87. It is highest at nine and 
lowest at sixteen. 


(4) The data do not reveal the age at which mental 
growth ceases. The increase in mental age, however, is 
very slight between the ages of fifteen and sixteen. 


(5) In terms of scores on the intelligence tests the 
Indian is below the whites. Naturally the question 
arises: Is he low in native ability or do the tests fail 
to measure him accurately because his environment has 
been different from that of the whites? The evidence 
that he is low in native ability and not low because he 
is handicapped by his environment is as follows: 


(a) The subjects tested have been in schools from 
one-half year to ten years. The older the subject the 
longer he has been in school. It is reasonable to assume 
that attendance at school should make his environment 
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and past experience more like that of the whites. Con- 
sequently, his ability to take the tests should increase. 
But the mental growth curve in Figure 1 shows that the 
older he becomes and the longer he attends school, the 
farther he falls below the normal mental age for whites. 
This evidence assumes that no selective factor is in- 
volved, and it is likely that selection would operate to 
increase rather than to decrease intelligence. 


(b) The mental growth curve of the Southwestern 
Indian is about what one would get by observing, over 
a comparable period, the mental growth of white chil- 
dren, who at the age of six are one year below normal. 
The average intelligence quotients would remain fairly 
constant from six to ten or twelve and would then fall 
off slightly from there on because some of the children 
begin to reach their mental maturity. An examination 
of column five in Table I shows that the intelligence 
quotients of Southwestern Indians remain fairly con- 
stant from the ages of six to ten, and from there on 
decrease. 

The findings of this study then present two bits of 
evidence that the Indians make lower scores than the 
whites because they are lower in native ability. 





THE LANGUAGE LEARNING OF A CHILD 


WILLIAM NORWOOD BRIGANCE 
Wabash College 


The following is a study of the language learning of 
my daughter, Shirley Jane. It covers three of the im- 
portant phases of this process—(1) The growth of the 
vocabulary, (2) a comparison of the parts of speech 
found in this vocabulary, and (3) growth of the ability 
to master the phonetic sounds of the English language. 


(1) THE GROWTH OF THE VOCABULARY 


The first appearance of actual speech—that is, of defi- 


nite and permanent association of specific speech sounds 
with specific objects—appeared between the eighth and 
ninth months. By the ninth month there were four 
definite words in common use—daddy, mama, pretty, and 
bye-bye,—all of which had been acquired within this one 
month. The next three months, however, instead of 
bringing an acceleration in this rate of acquisition, as 
might be expected, produced only three additional words 
—so that at the end of the 12th month the total vocabu- 
lary was seven words. This slowing up, I attribute to 
what Pelsma! has called the “plateau” in learning, which 
in this instance was produced by SJ making her first 
attempts at walking. These attempts at walking began 
before the tenth month, and the first step was taken at 
eleven months. At twelve months walking was becoming 
somewhat of an autonomic process. 

Following this mastery of the walking process the 


1 Pelsma, J. R., “A Child’s Vocabulary,” Ped. Sem., 1910, Vol. 
17; p. 354. 
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curve of vocabulary rises sharply—to seventy-five words 
at fifteen months. But between the fifteenth and eight- 
eenth months there was again a plateau which appar- 
ently was a settling down process wherein the mastery 
of acquired words is perceptibly increased but in which 
few new words are added. Only twenty-one new words 
were acquired in this period. 

Now comes a period of growth which viewed in the 
light of previous progress is most remarkable; in the six 
months between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth 
months the active vocabulary increased from 96 words 
to 632! This unusual growth I attribute to two factors: 
First, SJ was taken upon a long trip during the early 
part of this period from her home in Indiana through 
the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and Utah. This wid- 
ening of experience naturally brought new words for 
new concepts—mountains, sheep, turkeys, fish, ete. Sec- 
ondly, about this time she developed an avid interest in 
rhymes, jingles, and Mother Goose stories. These stories 
became her world of fancy. To the neglect of toys and 
even food she thumbed the pages of children’s books and 
demanded to be read from them. One can get some idea 
of this interest when I say that by her second birthday 
there were by careful test exactly forty rhymes—as 
Simple Simon, Five Little Pigs, Old Mother Hubbard, 
Jack and Jill,—of which she could repeat at least three- 
fourths of the whole rhyme, verbatim and without 
prompting. This brought a host of new words into 
articulation, many of which were ushered into definite 
concept and made a part of the general vocabulary. 

In addition to this active vocabulary of 632 words at 
2 years, SJ also articulated 140 words borrowed from 
Mother Goose rhymes. These words also. were recog- 
nized when spoken by others but careful testing showed 
that none of them in themselves had been formed into 
definite concepts. I take the word black as an illustra- 
tion. This word was known from the rhyme, “Baa, baa, 
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black sheep.” When SJ was first shown an actual sheep, 
she immediately inquired, “That a black sheep?” Also 
the mention of a “black horse,” would bring up the con- 
cept “black sheep.” But the word alone had no concept. 
The color black was not recognized. Since the concept, 
not the mere articulation, of any word is the ultimate 
test, this group of words was not included as a part of 
the vocabulary. 

Between SJ’s second and third birthday there set in 
what Stern has called the “complex sentence” stage. 
Questions of what had appeared by the fifteenth month; 
questions of where, by the twenty-fourth month. Ques- 
tions of why, revealing concepts in relationship of ideas 
and involving complex sentences, were begun at the 
twenty-seventh month. Questions of when appeared 
shortly after, revealing the development of concepts in 
time. By the third birthday the total number of words 
in SJ’s vocabulary was 1465. 

This vocabulary growth then may be summarized as 
follows: 


Age (in months) 


Waddle? offers the size of a child’s vocabulary in rela- 
tion to others of the same age as a prominent means 
of judging a child’s intelligence. Without question this 
factor forms an important basis of judgment. Yet the 
study of SJ’s language learning suggests that it is a 
factor that will bear considerable caution in handling. 
With her, vocabulary growth received an artificial stim- 
ulus from rhyme recitation. Had her interest directed 


2 Waddle, C. W., Introduction to Child Psychology, p. 178. 
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itself toward dolls, toys, or pets before the age of two 
years she might have acquired the same number of per- 
ceptions as she did with rhymes. But a larger proportion 
of these perceptions would have been unverbalized and 
the vocabulary correspondingly smaller. Not the vocab- 
ulary alone but the total perceptions of the child, verbal- 
ized and unverbalized, is the better index of intelligence. 


(2) A COMPARISON OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


The parts of speech used in a child’s vocabulary prob- 
ably are less significant than was formerly supposed. 
In the first place the commonest basis of comparison 
has been between the parts of speech used by children 
and those used by adults, yet there is little really defin- 
itely known about the relative parts of speech used by 
adults—and what is known suggests that there is less 
difference between adults and children that was once 
supposed. Second, and far more important, is the fact 
that while a child may speak a lone word, he thinks a 
whole idea which an adult would express in a sentence. 
In other words, a child’s noun serves for noun, verb, 
and modifiers. A comparison of parts of speech, there- 
fore, does not give an index of perception. Such a 
comparison, however, may serve as a basis of study with 
other child vocabularies and so is here briefly given. 

Of the vocabulary at the end of twelve months, four 
words were nouns, two were interjections, one was an 
adjective. Subsequent comparisons are shown in the 
following table: 


Nouns Verbs Others 
Age (in months) Percentage Percentage Percentage 
ROAR Dk Oe <a: ae 1 23 
I \cilncecsseihiniegie bedaidadisicaaiomtabese 74 5 21 
RRA eee Eee 61 20 19 
_ OS Veneer er sake sey: 24% 17% 


At once it is noticeable that the proportion of verbs 
is sharply increasing and that the proportion of nouns 
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and other parts of speech (chiefly adjectives, adverbs, 
and prepositions) is declining. This flows inevitably 
from the fact that at fifteen months SJ was in the “nam- 
ing” stage, chiefly requiring single words; that at twenty- 
four months she was well into the “simple sentence” 
stage, using simple verbs; and that at thirty-six months 
she was well into the “complex sentence” stage and 
beginning the use of compound verbs. 


(3) DEVELOPMENT OF THE ABILITY TO MASTER 
PHONETIC SOUNDS 


The acquisition of pure vowel sounds appears to be 
so easy in the child’s learning process as to assume no 
problem. Diphthongs are more difficult perhaps, al- 
though as to this it is hard to speak definitely. The 
unaided ear at best is a most doubtful instrument for 
measuring the learning of vowel sounds—and in this 
case no effort shall be made at measuring the acquisition 
of vowel sounds except in their appearance as initial 
sounds. 

The mastery of phonetic sounds centers chiefly upon 
consonants and these shall be treated at some length. 


At Twelve Months 


At twelve months five initial consonant sounds had 
appeared—p, b, m, h and d. In two syllable words the 
second syllable was a simple repetition of the first— 
mama, daddy, [’da’da], bye-bye. The one exception was 
pretty pronounced as [’pi’tl] in whica the vowel was 
repeated but a new consonant was inserted. 

There were no initial vowel sounds. 

This acquisition of initial sounds follows the invariable 
order of normal development, in which the sounds of 
p, b, and m, appear first. It has been suggested that 
the appearance of these sounds first arises from the 
fact that the child can see these sounds being formed 
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by those around him. This explanation rests upon the 
assumption that an infant possesses not merely powers 
of imitation but also that he possesses powers of appre- 
hension to a degree not found in his other behavior. 
The true explanation would seem to be much simpler 
and more basic. The sounds of p, b, and m, are bi-labial 
sounds. In fact, they include all of the pure bi-labial 
sounds of English. And the act of suckling has developed 
in the infant those facial muscles necessary for the utter- 
ance of bi-labial sounds. In short, physiological devel- 
opment—and not apprehension and imitation—forms the 
most probable basis for the appearance of these sounds 
before others. 


At Fifteen Months 


At fifteen months, the following additional initial con- 
sonants were well established—w, k, n, t, g, and l,— 
making eleven initial consonant sounds out of the total 
of twenty-two which appear in the English language, 
or exactly one-half. With one exception these consonants 
appeared in the traditional order of child learning.® 

This one exception, however, calls for comment. I 
refer to the appearance of the initial 1. This is unusual 
for two reasons: First, 1, is supposed according to Tracy 
to be one of the last sounds to be acquired in normal 
language learning whereas here it appears among the 
first half. Second, it was unusually well established at 
fifteen months—as in light, lady, Lindy, little. I venture 
to question Tracy’s contention that the initial / is one 
of the last consonants to be acquired, not from the obser- 
vation of this one case alone but from the phonetic 
nature of the sound. Plosives are admittedly the easiest 
initial sounds to acquire—(i.e. p, b, t, d, k, g). The 
reason is obvious; plosives are emitted with a puff which 


8 Tracy, Psychology of Childhood, p. 157, gives the order ef 
learning from first to last, as p, b, m, h, w, k, d, q, n, t, f, j, 8, ch, 
g. ¥, sh, v, th, Ll, r. 
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requires relatively less control of facial and laryngeal 
muscles than other sounds. Next to plosives in this 
regard stands the lateral (i.e. the 1). Fricatives and 
affricates (i.e. all others) require a more delicate control 
of these muscles. Not only SJ but also her two closest 
playmates had mastered the lateral | long before they 
had mastered the fricatives @ (th) and 8 (th). 

Of initial vowel sounds, the following were in use at 
fifteen months: 


[al] eye 
['o:'go:n] all gone 
[‘o:'di:] orange juice 
['x’pul] apple 

[eg] egg 

[ap] up 


This relatively large number of vowel sounds, however, 
is misleading in that only eight words out of the total 
75-word vocabulary contained initial vowels. Five began 
with the lateral (i.e. 1) whereas every one of the remain- 
ing possessed initia] plosives. 

The final consonants deserve comment. They may 
be_ divided into three groups: those weakly stressed, 
those omitted, and those replaced by vowel sounds. In 
short, no final consonants were firmly stressed at this 
age. The final consonants present but weakly stressed 
included only plosives (as cup,” “book,” “hat”) and 
nasals (as “morning” [’mo:nIp] and, “gone” [go:n]). 
To this rule there was but one lone exception—namely 
of one ending with the lateral consonant (i.e. 1). This 
was the word “apple” [’e’pul]. The proper pronun- 
ciation of this word was taught SJ only after consid- 
erable effort as it was a word in frequent use. The 
effort spent in mastering it serves to emphasize the 
natural tendency to articulate only plosives and nasals 
in final consonant sounds. 
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Not a fricative or affricative consonant appeared 
among these final consonant sounds. These sounds when- 
ever they appeared among the words used were either 
dropped entirely (as [mau] for “mouth’’) or were re- 
placed by vowel sounds (as [’wa:’d1I:] for “‘water’”’). 


At Eighteen Months 


The period between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
months was that of the second “plateau.” It was 
marked by an active increase in the facility of handling 
old words, but with only a meager increase of new ones. 
To the vocabulary was added but 21 words; one new 
initial consonant only appeared—namely v(([vot] 
for “what’); not a single new initial vowel appeared; 
and no new final consonants appeared, although there 
was a distinct increase in stress upon the old plosive 
and nasal finals. This led in some cases to the addition 
of an extra vowel syllable at word endings to aid in this 
stress—as hato [’heto] for “hat” and pano [’beno] 
for “pan.” 


At Twenty-four Months 


This period, from the 18th to the 24th months, was 
one of the outstanding vocabulary growth—marked by 
a gain of 536 words. This gain was attended by a 
corresponding increase in the mastery of phonetic 
sounds. 

The following initial consonants were acquired: 


8 
f 

j. (phonetic d3) 
sh (phonetic /) 
wh (phonetic m) 
y (phonetic j) 
ch (phonetic t/) 
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These initial consonants, however, were not always 
used in rapid speech. The wh, for example, was often 
turned into an f—as [fi:l] for wheel. Strangely enough 
this f was often in turn substituted by a p—as [’pInga] 
for finger, and [p!f] for fish. The reason is obvious. 
The labia-dental f demands a slightly finer muscular 
activity than the bi-labial p. 

The following initial consonants had not appeared at 
this age: 


r—either dropped or _ substituted by w, as 
[’wal'din] for riding. 

6 (th)—substituted by d, as [deo] for there and 
[e’nade] for another. 

6 (th)—substituted by s, as [’nIsvp] for nothing. 

z—not found in any vocabulary word; probably 

could have been articulated; was articulated in 

final consonants. 


The troublesome unmastered phonetic sounds at this 
age were the double consonants. Almost none could yet 
be mastered. Efforts to pronounce them led either to 
dropping one of the consonant sounds or to substituting 
another easier sound in its place. The following are 
the more prominent instances: 


r combinations—r usually dropped, as [hu:oe] for 
hurry, [‘keeke] for cracker, 
[dink] for drink. 

—substituted in a few combinations 
by w, as [dwes] for dress, [dwal] 
for dry, and [twi:] for tree. 

s combinations—s dropped, save in two conditions 
mentioned below. Typical instances 
of dropping are [pu:n] for spoon, 
and [ta] for star. 

—before the lateral and the nasals 
(i.e. 1 and m,n) s was supplanted 
by an aspirate h—as [h’'lip] for 

sleep, [h’lipa] for slipper, [h’mo:k] 
for smoke, and [h’nelk] for snake. 
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l combinations—l dropped in most compounds, as 
[‘a:’pein] for airplane, [fat] for 
fly, [’bo’ti:] for bottle, and [hep] 
for help. 

—one exception was sl (mentioned 
under s), where the s was substi- 
tuted by an aspirate h and the I 
was retained. 


All of the common initial vowels—namely i, I, ¢, &, a, 
2, 0, u, U, a, and 9 had appeared. The preponderance 
of consonants in initial sounds, however, was still main- 
tained. By count, only 63 words, or exactly 10 per cent, 
had initial vowels; the remaining 90 per cent had con- 
sonant initiates. There was also a tendency to drop a 
few initial vowel sounds and start with the first con- 
sonant in the word—as [baut] for about, and [genst] 
for against. The reversal of the same principle was also 
true. That is, an extra consonant often would be in- 
serted before initial vowels of certain words—as 
[me’ge.n] for again. Initial vowels are more difficult 
than plosive or nasal consonants, since they require an 
open mouth for initiating a sound. Consequently one 
finds in the language learning process of children a 
relatively small percentage of initial vowel sounds. 


At Thirty-six Months 


The development of ability to master phonetic sounds 
between the second and third birthdays may be sum- 
marized as follows: At thirty-three months the initial 
consonants, r and z were properly articulated. At thirty- 
four months, the last remaining initial consonants, 
6 (th) and @. (th), could be correctly pronounced when 
asked for, but were not correctly sounded in ordinary 
speech. At thirty-four and one-half months words as 
this and there were pronounced correctly but from habit 
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the word the persisted as de [di:]. At thirty-six months 
all th sounds were pronounced correctly, except in hasty 
speech wherein older substitutions for these sounds ap- 
peared in a mild form. At thirty-six months also the 
habit of dropping initial vowel sounds in words, or of 
substituting them with consonant sounds, had disap- 
peared save in exceptional cases. 

The double consonants at this age were uniformly 
modified toward the correct sound, and all but a few 
of the r, s, and | combinations had reached the level of 
correct pronunciation. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Two “plateau” periods appeared in the vocabu- 
lary growth, each one followed by a sudden and rapid 
increase in the acquisition of new words. 


(2) In addition to word learning from objects them- 
selves, a most fruitful source of new words between the 
ages of one and two years was from children’s rhymes, 
in which the word concept came after the acquisition 
of the word sound. 


(3) A comparison of the parts of speech shows that 
as the percentage of nouns declined the percentage of 
verbs increased, indicating the growth of ability to ex- 
press ideas in complete sentences requiring verbs, rather 
than in single words or phrases. 


(4) The initial consonant sounds appeared in the 
following order: p, b, m, h, d, w, k, n, t, g, 1, s, f, d3, /, 
M, j, t/, z, r,8 (th) and 6 (th). All but the last four had 
been acquired at twenty-four months. All had been ac- 
quired at thirty-six months. 


(5) All of the initial vowel sounds had appeared 
at twenty-four months, although only 10 per cent of 
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the words had initiai vowel sounds and there was a 
disposition to substitute consonant sounds for vowels 
in some words. 


(6) At twenty-four months double consonants 
were still difficult to use, resulting either in dropping 
of one consonant or in the substituting of one consonant 
by an easier sound. At thirty-six months most but not 
all of them had been acquired. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Correction—Normal Powell is Assistant Psychologist at Sing 
Sing Prison and not Psychologist, as stated on page 629 of the 
October issue of the Journal. James Hargan has held the post of 
Psychologist since 1930. 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Academy of 
Science will be held at Ohio State University, Columbus, on March 
30-31, 1934. Dr. Richard S. Uhrbrock, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Division of The Proctor & Gamble Company, Ivorydale, 
Ohio, is the Vice-President of the Section on Psychology. 


The Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, Dr. J. C. 
Wright, in the United States Office of Education points out in his 
annual report that as business resumes, the problem of recovery 
both for industries and for workers will not be a problem of getting 
the millions of unemployed workers back on their old jobs or on 
any other jobs for which they had formerly been fitted, but rather 
a retraining of workers for new jobs that have become available. 
This retraining of workers is a prime responsibility of the voca- 
tional education system, he feels. 


A report of Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, shows 
that more disabled men and women were made self-supporting last 
year under the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act than in any 
earlier year. Nearly 11,000 disabled men and women have been 
qualified for employment in some occupation for which their par- 
ticular physical disability is no longer a handicap. Some 25,300 
other physically disabled are now in process of being rehabilitated. 
Through the cooperation of the National and State vocational 
rehabilitation services and the National and State Emergency 
Relief Administration it is expected that a larger proportion of 
disabled persons will be taken off the public relief rolls and placed 
in self-supporting employment. 


The Detroit Board of Education has recently changed the name 
of the group of colleges formerly known as the College of the City 
of Detroit to Wayne University. 


The University of Minnesota announces the publication of a bul- 
letin, “Commercial Correspondence Courses and Occupational 
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Adjustments of Men,” which is based upon an analysis of men 
registered in the Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. The facts and interpretations regarding cost of courses, 
mortality rates, and practical values will be of interest to those 
considering enrollment in commercial correspondence courses. The 
price of the bulletin is 50 cents. 


The following news items have been received from Stanford 
University: Dr. Bronson Price is row associated with the Psy- 
chology Department of the Medico-Biological Institute at Moscow, 
U. S. 8. R. Dr. J. A. MeGeoch, of the University of Missouri, is 
to be Acting Professor at Stanford during the summer of 1934. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Epwarp K. StTronc, Jr. (with collaborators). Vocational Apti- 
tudes of Second Generation Japanese in the United States. 
Stanford University Publications, University Series, Educa- 
tion-Psychology. v. 1, no. 1, 1933; 183 p. 


EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. Japanese in California. Stanford Uni- 
versity Publications, University Series, Education-Psychology. 
v. 1, no. 2, 1933; 188 p. 


These two monographs are part of a series of four works deal- 
ing with the general problem of the Japanese in California. The 
third number in the monograph series, written by Reginald Bell, 
is on the Educational Status of Japanese-Americans in California. 
An independent book by E. K. Strong, The Second Generation 
Japanese Problem, will complete the study and will present a sum- 
mary of the monograph studies together with a discussion of the 
problem of adjustment of the second generation Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. These reports of a many sided study of the Japanese, 
planned and carried out under the direction of Dr. Strong, will 
give necessary basic sociological, political, economic and psycho- 
logical data for attempts at the resolution of an important prob- 
lem of the western states. 

The first volume under review is really misnamed. The title 
reflects Dr. Strong’s professional interest more than it does the 
contents of the book. This is indicated by the table of contents 
which shows chapters on physical and motor measurements, intelli- 
gence, art ability, vocational interests, language usage, personality 
and character measurements, and delinquency and crime statistics. 
All of these are based on original data except that on intelligence 
which is a survey of the literature. As far as one can summarize 
data in such divergent fields the results indicate Japanese equality 
with, and in some cases superiority over, the whites, and a defi- 
nitely greater Japanese superiority over popular opinion of Jap- 
anese standing in the various fields. 

Because of the large number of comparisons and the small num- 
ber showing very significant differences it is not necessary to 
review all of them here. However, the measuring tools might be 
mentioned because of the interest they may have to other workers 
not concerned with the primary subject matter. The various abili- 
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ties were measured thus: Motor skills, Seashore Motor Skills 
Battery and Miles Reaction Board Tests; art ability, Lewerenz 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art; vocational inter- 
ests, Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank; personality, Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory; language ability, honesty and trustworthi- 
ness were all studied by rating techniques. 

“The general conclusion from the first study is that differences 
between Japanese and whites, both born in the United States and 
educated in the same schools of California, are very slight as far 
as physical (ability), mental and moral traits can be measured. In 
fact they are so slight that there is no warrant for supposing 
that Japanese and whites should enter different occupations be- 
cause of any differences in their physical or mental capacities.” 

In the second volume of the series are presented for the first 
time basic statistical data on the social position of the Japanese 
in California. These data are based on personal interviews with 
some 9,000 individuals, men, women and children, representing 9.7 
per cent of the total Japanese population of the state. Additional 
evidence is presented from public reports, previous investigations 
and other documentary sources. The sociological data include: 
distribution of the Japanese population, vital statistics, education, 
occupation, income and value of property, and religion. It is found 
that, while about one-half of all Japanese are second generation, 
only 6 per cent are of voting age; about one-half are engaged in 
agricultu) e; the average number of children is slightly more than 
3 per family; the education of those who are not in school com- 
pares favorably with the whites, averaging around 7-8 grades. 
These suggestive selections with many more data support the 
author’s statement: 

“The evidence in this study is that the first generation have 
progressed satisfactorily. In fact the complaint has been that they 
were altogether too successful. The evidence, furthermore, is that 
the second generation are progressing satisfactorily in school work 
and that they are planning upon careers in about the same man- 
ner as white youths.” 

There is no doubt that these studies are important contributions 
not only to a local race problem, but also to scientific study of the 
psychology and sociology of race differences. Dr. Strong is to be 
commended on having brought to a successful conclusion a task 
which, observed only in the final product, is so stupendous as to be 
appalling. 

C. M. Lourtrr, 
Indiana University. 
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Capot, RicHarpD C. The Meaning of Right and Wrong. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. X + 463 pp. 


The writer finds the foundations of ethics in the keeping of 
agreements, which may be tacit or explicit. Illustrating by Con- 
rad’s story, Lord Jim in deserting his ship failed to keep an agree- 
ment which was tacitly made by the acceptance of the life of a 
seaman. Agreements are authenticated by desires and are to be 
judged in terms of whether they express the genuine desires of 
those concerned in the agreement. When they fail to do so, as when 
they are impulsively made to express impulsive desires, or when 
they become obsolete in the light of changed conditions, they may 
be replaced by more adequate agreements with the consent of 
those concerned. The need for growth is the authoritative need 
and the one in terms of which agreements have their greatest 
validity. 

The validity of customary and legal agreements, the interpreta- 
tion of agreements, and the meaning and limits of due care are 
among the applications discussed. 

“Wrong” is the subject of one division of the book, and here we 
find self deceit discussed at length, and recklessness as a form of 
self deceit. 

Supermorality is “action done for the love of some one or 
something, that is, from an ardent sense of need in us or for us.” 
It is to be found in heroism and creative activity. It is called 
out by our strength, while morality is called out by our weakness. 

In appendices the author touches upon some unsolved problems 
of ethics, including the problem of eugenics. Here he also gives 
a short list of definitions of terms, and analyzes briefly the fifty- 
four declarations of war made between 1914 and 1918. 

The work is original in conception, and is clearly and interest- 
ingly presented. Principles are greatly clarified by illustrative 
material drawn largely from literary and legal sources. 

Amos C, ANDERSON, 
Ohio University. 


Gates, A. I., and BENNETT, C. C. Reversal Tendencies in Reading. 
New York, Teachers College, 1933, pp. 33. 


The tendency toward reversing the sequence of letters within 
words has long been recognized as an important diagnostic sign 
of reading deficiency. This monograph is a contribution on the 
theoretical and practical significance of such reversal errors. Pre- 
vious work is criticised, new experimental findings presented, and 
remedial suggestions offered. A comparison of children showing 
marked tendencies toward reversals with those revealing minimum 
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tendencies seems to indicate that left-eyedness, left-handedness, 
left-eyedness combined with right-handedness, and visual defects 
are associated in some degree with reversal tendencies. The authors 
tend to favor an “acquired habit” theory rather than a “brain 
organization” theory to explain the reversals. 

As a whole the monograph is a very worth while contribution to 
diagnostic and remedial reading. There are, however, certain state- 
ments and inferences whose adequacy may be questioned. In con- 
sidering Hinshelwood’s theory of reading disability, the author’s 
statement that “the prognosis of such cases, logically, would not be 
hopeful” is misleading. Although Hinshelwood’s theory may be 
unsatisfactory, he himself states (p. 90) that “in nearly all cases 
of congenital word-blindness ... the children .. . can be taught to 
read.” Furthermore, his remedial treatment was a worthy fore- 
runner to the present successful methods. 

Throughout the report repeated emphasis is placed upon the 
development of orderly sequences of eye movements from left to 
right along words and lines of print. It is suggested that the fin- 
ger be moved along the line, or a moving spot of light be projected 
along the line by a motion picture machine to train the eye move- 
ments. (This view is just opposite that taken by the senior author 
in “The Improvement of Reading,” p. 234.) These highly formal 
techniques for training eye movements are unnecessary and may in 
many instances become a liability. Any training to promote 
orderly sequences of perception should be made an intrinsic part 
of the reading situation as is done in many of the authors’ excel- 
lent suggestions. Then the eye movements as such will take care 
of themselves. 

A careful consideration of the part played by eye movements in 
reading would suggest that the authors have made questionable 
inferences concerning the part played by the eye movements in 
enhancing tendencies to reversals. It is well known that all begin- 
ners in reading show tendencies toward reversals. Satisfactory 
evidence in terms of eye-movement habits is not adduced by the 
authors to explain why these reversals persist in only the few 
children who become deficient in reading. 

MILes A. TINKER, 
University of Minnesota. 


GARRETT, HENRY E. and SCHNECK, MATTHEW R. Psychological 
Tests, Methods, and Results. New York, Harpers, 1933, pp. x 
+ 187 + 235. 


As a vast amount of research is constantly being attempted in 
the field of psychological testing and many workers are devoting 
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their entire time to the development of these tests, this combina- 
tion textbook and handbook will be a welcome addition to the 
libraries of students and clinicians. In this one volume, which is 
really two books, the authors have succeeded in discussing a wide 
variety of tests briefly, objectively, and concisely. 

Part One; The Measurement of Simpler Functions, is largely 
the work of Schneck, and Part Two, The Measurement of Complex 
Functions, was written entirely by Garrett. These writers have 
attempted to give the student a perspective of all types of mental 
tests, allotting space to each, according to its relative importance. 
The general arrangement of the book is such that the informa- 
tion regarding each test is easy to find and may be studied with- 
out reading unrelated material. 

The first part consists of four chapters dealing respectively with 
tests of physical and sensory capacity, motor ability and mechani- 
cal aptitude, perception and attention, and learning, association 
and memory. In all, some fifty-odd tests are discussed and a bib- 
liography of 252 titles is distributed at the end of the chapters. 
In discussing each test, the author gives a description of appar- 
atus, methods of administering, keeping the record, norms, and 
from whom the apparatus or tests are available. He, also, cites 
certain investigations in which the tests have been used and gives 
the results obtained. 

The general plan of Part II is the same as that of Part I, but 
here we find more discussion added to the description and explana- 
tion of the tests and methods. In this section there are five chap- 
ters in which the author takes up verbal tests of “general intelli- 
gence,” performance and non-language tests, the measurement of 
personality and temperament, tests in special fields, and applica- 
tions of psychological tests. Here a generous list of references is 
also found at the end of each chapter. 

In the 65 pages of the first chapter (Part IL), the author dis- 
cusses most individual and many group tests of “general intelli- 
gence” and devotes a few pages to tests of educational achieve- 
ment. He says that the so-called “intelligence test” is really a 
test of scholastic ability and for purposes of educational prognosis 
should be accompanied by tests designed to measure achievement 
and ability in-school subjects. His criticism of the use of mental 
age and IQ ratings in group tests of intelligence explains very 
clearly the serious faults to be found with this method and should 
be convincing even to its most ardent users. 

After examining the results obtained with performance and 
non-language tests, the conclusion is reached that these should 
not be substituted for the verbal type except with young children 
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and low grade adults. The author fully appreciates the shortcom- 
ings of personality measurement and has succeeded very well in 
giving the available facts regarding the progress made so far 
without being either gullible or hyper-critical. 

Under tests in special fields are included tests of music, art, 
commercial, vocational, and professional aptitude, and in the final 
chapter he discusses the many and varied uses which psychological 
tests have found in the study of individual and group differences. 

In any book of this kind a few typographical errors and unwar- 
ranted assumptions are bound to creep in, but in the present work 
we find only one or two such instances which will, no doubt, be 
corrected in subsequent editions. 

The feeling which one has after completing this excellent sur- 
vey of the entire field of testing is, that while clearly showing 
what has already been done, it will help to point out the way for 
further advancement. Its major contribution, however, will be to 
the student who wishes to gain a generalized background in test- 
ing before taking up the use of any particular kind of tests. 

H. C. MAHAN, 
Warren (Pa.) State Hospital. 
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